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The Basis of Federation 


HEN the Puritans arrived on our shores, they had no 
intention of having.anything to do with the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock. But when illness broke out in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, Governor Endicott turned to the Plymouth 
Colony for the services of a physician. As a result of the con- 
tact thus established, he discovered that: 


**“God’s people are all marked with one and 
the same mark, and sealed with one and 
the same seal, and have, for the maine, one 
and the same harte, guided by one and the 
same spirit of truth.” 


What Governor Endicott thus learned three hundred 
years ago, and what others in every age have learned when- 
ever they have come really to know their fellow-Christians in 
other groups, is the spiritual basis of church federation. 
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Cuming Events 


MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many religious o1 

ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meetin 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the moi 
important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, 
far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT PLACE DATE 


Student Retreat on International Relations from Christian 


View Point, Ohio Wesleyan University_____________ Delaware, Ohio ~-=2 222 = Dec. 3-5, 1926 98 


Executive Committee, Federal Council of Churches_______ Minneapolis, Minn. _____.. Dec. 8-10, 1926 


us 


Conference on Christian Work Among Spanish Speak- 
ihe Americans. 2 ie Ao es 5 El Paso, Texas______ _-._Dec. 11-16, 1926m 


Administrative’ Committee, Federal Council __________-_~_ New’ York 22: 222 322.0 Dec. 24, 1926 
National Conference of Theological Students ____________ Milwaukee, Wisconsin ___Dec. 27-28, 1926 
National Student Conference:_¢_ --—___ 24-2 seaee Milwaukee, Wisconsin ___Dec. 28-Jan. 1,’27 
Avant Meeting, Home Missions Council ______________ New: Yorke 82.02) 222224 Jan. 4-7, 1927 
ets Ay Meeting, Council of Women for Home Missions__________________________ Jan. 4-7, 1927 © 
Annual Meeting, Council of Church Boards of Education-__Chicago, Ill. -__________ Jan. 10-15, 1927 
Annual Meeting, Foreign Missions Conference of North . 

America .3c2%05i 6-420 3i068~see eee fee Se ee Jan. 11-14, 1927 — 
Administrative Committee, Federal Council) -—- = = New York 222 eae Jan. 28, 1927 | 
Tnteydenominational. Conference ga Evancelicm: eee Northfield, Mass. _._--__. June 22-24, 19275 
Annual Meeting Northern Baptist Convention ___________ Chicago, Illinois 223 — May, 1927 
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EDITORIALS 


_A Prayer for the Meeting 
-in Minneapolis 


O God, who art Life and Light and 
Truth and Love, and from whom alone 
throughout the ages these gifts have 
come to men, help us to see into the 
meaning of the way by which we have 
been led, and to discern with clearness 
' the path that is set before us. As Thou 
hast called the generations from the be- 
ginning, so we believe that Thou hast 
called us, to do, in Thy name and 
through Thy strength, a work for Thy 
Kingdom on earth. We seek Thy new 
world, wherein dwell righteousness and 
glory and beauty, all disclosures of 
Thine infinite love. 

Be with us as we plan for the days 
together, that whither Thou goest we 
may be ready to go. Help us to press 
_ forward to possess those new and great 

things that are part of the glory of our 

inheritance through Thine only Son, 
_ our Lord. Give us faith that can remove 

mountains and love that can never fail. 
_ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 

piace i in all generations—from everlast- 
_ ing to everlasting Thou art God. So 

teach us to number our days that we 
_ may apply our hearts unto wisdom. And 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us, and establish Thou the work of 
our hands. 


Emma Baturty SPEER 
(Originally written for the Y. W. C. A. Convention.) 
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What We Hope to See in Minneapolis 


‘*When they had lifted up their eyes, 
they saw no man save Jesus only.’’ The 
words describe the outcome of an ex- 
perience of a little group of followers of 
Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
To quote them in relation to the ordi- 
nary experience of a present-day group 
which meets in a bustling city to con- 
sider practical problems and programs 
may seem, at first, a forced application. 
On second thought, however, the connec- 
tion will appear real and vital. 

The experience of the early disciples 
took place on a high mountain—the 
kind of place where one gets a wider and 
clearer vision. Are we not hoping that 
the gathering in Minneapolis will give 
us such a fresh outlook upon community 
needs which only cooperation in the 
spirit of Christ can meet? 

On the Mount, face to face with Jesus, 
the little group had an experience of 
such rich spiritual insight that many 
minor things which they had seen before 
they saw no more. All things were 
transfigured in the light of Christ. How 
we need the same experience when- 
ever we meet in conference together in 
His name. May we see no dividing lines 
of creed that can separate those who 
have a common loyalty to Him. May 
we see no dividing lines of ecclesiastical 
organization which can keep apart those 
who would serve Him. May we see no 
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dividing lines of race among those who 
belong to the one family of God. May 
we see Jesus only—His personality, His 
trust in God and man, His way of life, 
His power to meet the deepest needs of 
our age. 

If we thus see Him, surely we shall 
find the way to express our common ex- 
perience in united efforts to build His 
Kingdom in the world. : 


‘‘Christianity Today and Tomorrow’”’ 


Under this title, the fifth and final 
volume of the ‘‘Outline of Christian- 
ity’’* makes it appearance. It can only 
be described as a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. To point out a lack of unity and 
coherence, which arises from the fact 
that it comes from twenty-eight differ- 
ent pens, would be easy, but far more 
important is the fact that it would be 
impossible to find anywhere else be- 
tween two covers a more comprehensive 
and masterful interpretation of current 
trends and emphases in the Christian 
Church. 

One can hardly read this volume with- 
out realizing how intimately the move- 
ment for church cooperation is asso- 
ciated with the vital issues and the cre- 
ative programs therein described. The 
chapter headings might almost be taken 
as a listing of major problems with 
which the Churches are dealing through 
the Federal Council! ‘‘The Race Prob- 
lem,’’: ‘* Immigration,’”. “Chris tian 
Statesmanship,’’ ‘‘Business Ethics,’’ 
‘City Life,’’ ‘‘Country Life,’’ ‘“Wo- 

men’s New Place in the World,’’ ‘‘The 
_ Advance toward Christian Unity’’— 
these and many other topics which find 
a place in this discriminating survey of 
contemporary religious life are all a 
part of the daily interests and activities 
of the Churches in their associated life 
in the Council. 

—S§. M. C. 


* Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers. 
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What Hinders Cooperation? i 

According to the surmise of the aver- 
age onlooker, the chief obstacle to fed- 
erated action lies in the antipathies with ~ 
which rival denominations regard one 


ee 


~ another. Those versed in the experi-— 


mental facts of the case know, however, © 
that there is much less divisive jealousy 
among the denominations than popular — 
opinion presumes. Outside certain lim-_ 
ited circles the doctrine of a spiritual — 
Church of Christ embracing all denomi- — 
nations rules Christian thinking very 
effectually, and creates a real desire to 
exhibit to the world a solid front. 


It is not, in fact, denominationalism — 
which defeats that good ambition and 
breaks the front line of Christian ac- 
tion into uncounted fragments. ‘Not de-— 
nominationalism but parochialism is the - 
real agent of this confusion and scatter- 
ment. Not a deliberate intent to sepa- 
rate from the common associations of © 
God’s children, but a day-and-night pre- — 
occupation with difficulties that threat-_ 
en the success and even the existence of © 
so many local congregations, accounts 
for the trouble usually experienced in — 
any effort to get churches even of the 
same ecclesiastical name to work in uni- — 
son. Anxieties and burdens accumulate © 
around many a pastor and his people 
until they have neither time nor atten-— 
tion for work with their neighbors. 

Plainly, the practical problem of co- 
operative Christianity is the problem of 
so adjusting the separate programs of 
individual parishes that these shall not” 
forbid joint action when opportunity 
offers to align the whole Christian 
power of a community in some great 
demonstration of aggressive religion.” 

Should not all Christians unite at~ 
least in this—in praying for a largeness — 
of Christian enthusiasm and purpose 
which will permit no parochial routine 
to hinder doing great and broad things’ 
unitedly for God? —N.R.B. — 
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Community Cooperation to Be Studied 


8 to make church cooperation real and vital in the community”’’ will be the central theme 

of all the discussions at the Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, to be held in Minneapolis, December 8-10. All the programs and poli- 
cies of the Federal Council and its commissions will be considered from the standpoint of the 
needs of the churches in developing cooperative programs in their own local communities and 


states. 


In order to bring the discussions into direct 
contact with the actual conditions on the field, 
representative ministers and laymen from the 
Middle Western States are being invited to sit 
in conference with the Executive Committee. 
Their presence is especially desired upon the 
first day, when the present situation in inter- 


’ church cooperation in the community is being 


faced. The preparations for this special con- 


_ ference are being made by the Western Commit- 
' tee of the Federal Council, under the chairman- 


ship of Dean Shailer Mathews and the secretary- 
ship of Rev. Perry J, Rice, both of Chicago. 

All the day sessions of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be held in the Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in the Walker Art Gal- 
lery of the church, a unique feature contributed 
by a member of this church, and now housing a 
remarkable collection of paintings. 

There will be two public meetings: one, a fel- 
lowship dinner on the evening of December 8, 
at the Curtis Hotel, and the other a mass meet- 
ing on the evening of December 9, at the Wesley 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

At the fellowship dinner, which is being held 
under the auspices of the Minneapolis Council of 
Churches, the speakers will be: Honorable Theo- 
dore Christianson, Governor of Minnesota; 
Bishop John M. Moore, of Dallas, Texas, Chair- 


man of the Federal Council’s Executive Com- 


mittee; Dr. John A. Marquis, Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Administrative Committee; 
Mrs. John Ferguson, President of the Council of 
Women for Home Missions; and Honorable Carl 
E. Milliken, of Portland, Maine, former Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

At the mass meeting, the theme will be ‘‘The 
Church for the Present Hour,’’ and the speakers 
will be: Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, President of 
the Federal Council of the Churches, and Miss 
Lucy Gardner, of London, a special messenger 
from the British Churches. 

The day sessions will be devoted in part to the 
regular business of the Committee and, in addi- 


tion, to an extensive discussion of particular 


programs of local cooperation. Instead of invit- 
ing speakers to give addresses on the various 


topics, it is planned to conduct the sessions by 


the discussion method, designed to secure an in- 


_ terchange of experience from various parts of 


the country and various denominations. 


The 
syllabus for these discussions is as follows: 


GENERAL THEME: How To Make CuurcH Co- 
OPERATION REAL AND VITAL IN THE 
CoMMUNITY 


Wednesday Morning, December 8 


First Theme for Discussion: What is the Present 
Situation ? 

1. Where and how are churches now cooperating in an 
organized way in cities and states? (a) through 
councils of churches? (b) through state home mis- 
sions councils or similar arrangements? 

2, What are the reasons why churches in cities and 
states have not more generally come together in a 
cooperative movement? Is it due to a failure to 
sense the need for it? Is it due to a lack of leader- 
ship? Is it due to a hesitation to assume added 
financial obligations? Is it due to fear that de- 
nominational lines will be broken down? 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 8 
Second Theme for Discussion: What is the Right 


Relation between Denominational and In- 


terdenominational Programs? 
1. In what practical ways may local and state coun- 


HENNEPIN AVENUE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, REV. LUCIUS H. BUGBEE, D. D., PASTOR 
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Third Theme for Discussion: 


cils of churches assist in fur- 
thering the programs of the 
denominations ? 

What may we reasonably 
expect of denominational 
leaders in promoting inter- 
denominational programs? 
Are there common = ends 
which experience shows can 
be better served by coopera- 
tion than otherwise? What 
are they? 

a. In cities? 

b. In states? 


In Communities in Which 
Some Plan of Coopera- 
tion in a Program of 
Evangelism has been 
worked out. 

What new values or advan- 
tages have been found to 
accrue to the churches? 
What methods of coopera- 
tion have been found most 
serviceable? 

What does the local church 


do individually? What is 
done through a central 
agency? 


How do the national agencies of the denominations 
cooperate with the local community? 


Thursday Mormng, December 9 


Fourth Theme for Discussion: In the more com- 
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prehensive program of religious education 
(Sunday and weekday) now being de- 
veloped, what does the experience of various 
communities teach as to: 


The ways in which a cooperative agency can 
strengthen the work of each local church? 

The things which should be done by some central 
agency in behalf of all the churches, e. g., con- 
tacts with the public school system in problems of 
week day religious education? 


Senos 


THE OLD STONE BRIDGE CROSSING THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MINNEAPOLIS, AND SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


3. The necessity for focusing 
the programs of religious 
education around concrete 
social needs in the commu- 
nity, e. g., law observance. 

Fifth Theme for Discussion: 
What service can the 
Federal Council render, 
directly or through local 
councils, to local churches 
that desire to develop a 
cooperative program for 
bringing Christian prin- 
ciples to bear more effec- 
tively. on industry and 
for securing better con- 
tacts with the 
movement ? 


Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 9 


Sixth Theme for Discussion: 
What program of educa- 
tion for world peace 
should the churches of a 
community plan for? 

1. What should be done by 
churches individually? 

What cooperatively? 

What kind of help do the churches desire the Fed- 

eral Council to give? 

Does literature, for example, like the recent docu- 

ment on military training in schools and colleges, 

meet a real need of the local community? 

What can the local churches do to carry on adult 

education on serious international issues, such as 

the discrimination against Orientals in our natural- 
ization and immigration laws? 


Seventh Theme for Discussion: What can the 


churches of the community do by coopera- 
tive action to raise the standards of produc- 
tions (a) in motion picture houses, (b) on 
the stage? What are the difficulties encoun- 


ES. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


labor — 
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tered in dealing 
with the problem 
locally ? What as- 
sistance do local 
communities need 
from the national 
agencies which 
are giving atten- 
izom— to * the - re- 
lation of the 
Church to drama? 


Friday Morning, 
December 10 


Report of Business 
Committee. 

Eighth Theme for “® 
Discussion: What 
does organized cooperation among the church- 
es have to do with furthering interracial co- 
operation? To what extent do the interde- 
nominational organizations include Negro and 
white groups in a full participation in their 
programs and fellowship ? 

Ninth Theme for Discussion: What is being done 
by cooperative action to cultivate better re- 
lations between Jews and Christians in the 
community? What service do communities 
desire from the Federal Council in this field? 

Friday Afternoon, December 10 
local 


Tenth Theme for Discussion: Have 


A. F. BENSON, PRESIDENT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES, AND REV. IRVIN E. DEER, ITS SECRETARY 


churches or local 

church councils a 

vital interest in 

the present pro- 
grams of assist- 
ance to and coop- 
eration with the 
churches of Eu- 
rope and of the 

Near East? 

Eleventh Theme for 

Discussion: What 

kind of service do 

the local churches 
and councils of 
churches most 
need from the 

Federal Council’s 

Research Department? What are the sub- 
jects on which they desire authoritative 
factual data? 

Twelfth Theme for Discussion: What is the 
right relation of councils of churches to 
other interdenominational agencies? 

1. In what way should the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. be related to local and state councils of ° 
churches? 

2. In what way should state and county councils of 
religious education be related to state and city 
councils of churches? 

3. In what way should the work of women’s inter- 
denominational missionary organizations in the 
community be related to the general interdenomi- 
national organizations of the churches? 


Military Training in 


bee new pamphlet published ‘by the Federal 
Council’s Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, entitled ‘‘Military Training 
in Schools and Colleges,’’ has received many 
warm commendations, of which the following, 
from President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College is typical: 

‘‘This statement and a few others of the sort 
I have seen recently set a new standard in pub- 
lic education. It is almost a new phenomenon 
in civilization to see the advocates of one position 
give a fair, representative statement of the ar- 
guments and position of their opponents and 
present, as you have done, a representative ref- 
erence list for literature expressing the attitude 
on both sides. It is a compliment to be quoted 
in such a presentation.’’ 

An important resolution opposing compulsory 
military training was adopted at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Student 
Y. M. CG. A.’s in September, by a vote of 33 to 22: 

‘‘Wuereas, We view with genuine alarm the 
increasing activity of the forces and agencies 
of militarism which lead to war, retard the 
progress toward international goodwill and in- 
fringe upon freedom of speech and conscience ; 


Schools and Colleges 


therefore be it 

‘‘RESOLVED, That we, the members of the 1926 
National Council of Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, do hereby register our empha- 
tie pretest against compulsory military training 
(in other than technically military schools), as 
one of these agencies of militarism in our schools, 
colleges and universities.’’ 

The resolution represented the individual 
opinions of the members and did not commit 
their constituencies. 

The Ohio Council of Churches, at its annual 
delegated assembly, on October 29, went on rec- 
ord against compulsory military training in 
schools and colleges. 


Among the religious organizations which dur- 
ing the past year have taken action expressing 
disapproval of compulsory military training are 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church inthe U. 
8. A., the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America, the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, and the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. 
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World Alliance Meets in Pittsburgh 


OURAGEOUS thinking characterized the de- 

liberations of the International Goodwill 
Congress which was held in Pittsburgh, Novem- 
ber 10-12, under the auspices of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through the 
Churches. 

On Armistice Night, in the presence of three 
thousand people, distinguished representatives 
of the Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
faiths declared that they must withhold from or- 
ganized warfare the sanction of religion. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches, Archbishop James John 
Keane of Dubuque, Iowa, and Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise of New York, in the name of their respec- 
tive faiths, called upon the Churches to pray and 
plan for world justice and peace. 

The flaming words of Rabbi Wise, applauded 
to the echo, symbolized the spirit of the Pitts- 
burgh Congress: 


‘‘ Whatever else may be the result of Armistice 
Day, whatever part America may undertake to 
play in relation to international problems and 
difficulties, certain it is that the churches of the 
world, yours and mine alike, must greatly and 
daringly lead in laying it upon the heart of the 
American people that there is no war which 
America could wage today with any real or puta- 
tive enemy which we of the churches would be 
prepared to support. It is not too much to say 
that no war can be fought without the coun- 
tenance and support of the churches. That 
ought to mean war will not again be waged by 
Ameriea.”’ 


The program and methods adopted at the clos- 
ing session of the Congress gave practical and 
concrete significance to this prophetic utterance. 

Briefly, the program as adopted called speci- 
fically for the following things: the convening 
of an international conference ‘‘for the purpose 
of adopting a universal treaty in which the na- 
tions shall foreswear their ancient right of waging 
war and agree to submit their disputes to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice .. . 
clothed with affirmative jurisdiction dy 
the strengthening of the purpose of America to 
adhere to the World Court on terms mutually 
acceptable to the United States and the World 
Court members; the writing of treaties of com- 
pulsory arbitration which would include within 
the scope of the arbitral processes thereby de- 
fined all disputes, including those involving 
‘‘national honor’’ and ‘‘vital interests’’; the 
calling of successive international conferences 
for the limitation of armament; and continued 
opposition to ‘‘military training in all public 
and high schools and all compulsory military 
training in colleges and universities. ”’ 
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Two resolutions involving matters of imme- 
diate international concern were adopted. The 
first called upon the Senate ‘‘to ratify the Poison 


Gas Protocol advocated by the State Department 


and the Foreign Relations Committee’’; the sec- 
ond recommended the calling of an international 
conference ‘‘for the consideration of the inter- 
allied debts with a view to trading off the debts 
due the United States for a quid pro quo in the 
shape of a general world settlement involving a 
reduction of reparations, a reduction of all inter- 
allied debts and a reduction of armaments.’’ 


The formal sessions were preceded by an in- © 


tensive peace crusade during which time schools, 
colleges, churches, service and professional 
groups were addressed by the secretaries and 
officers of the World Alliance and other speakers. 
The doors of practically every high school of the 
city were opened to these ambassadors of inter- 
national goodwill. 


A thousand persons attended the banquet 


session on the evening of November 10. Armis- 
tice Day was crowded with discussion confer- 
ences and group luncheons. 

Perhaps the best summary of the Pittsburgh 
meeting might be given by quoting from the 
opening address of the Congress, by the Presi- 
dent of the World Alliance, Dr. William Pierson 
Merrill. He said: 


‘*Tt is time the churches were making larger. 


use of their influence. When the will of God is 
clear, the Church can and should speak with 
authority. And we know that friendship be- 
tween nations, a drawing together for a friendly 
world, in which war shall ultimately be unthink- 
able, is straight in line with the will of God. 
Then let the Church speak out, so that men will 
give heed. There was something we may well 
long and pray to recover in the way Chrysostom 
spoke at Constantinople and Ambrose at Milan, 
compelling governments to do the will of God, 
not by earthly power or ghostly threats, but by 
sheer authority of Christ’s unquestionable truth, 
and the silent support of the conscience of man- 
kind. If once there stands before the world a 
Church purged of the demons of disunity, petti- 
ness and uncharitableness; a Church united on 


the great things of Christ, and caring little for - 


the small change of dogma and traditions; a 
Church that does in fact gather up and focus 
the conscience of mankind; a Church divinely 
eareless of what happens to itself; if only the 
Kingdom of God may go forward; a Church that 
puts Christ above every other name, and the 
Cross above every other banner; then at last 
Christ will speak peace to the nations; for then 
at last He will have a body through which His 
spirit ean speak so that all who hear will bow 
the head.”’ 
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Popularizing Research 


4 beset Federal Council’s Department of Re- 
search and Education held its annual dinner 
on October 21. It was attended by about 275 
persons represent- 
ing Many com- 
munions and coop- 


erating organiza- 
tions. The occasion 
clearly révealed 


that the circle cf 
those interested in 
the research pro- 
gram of the 
churches is widen- 
ing. 

Professor Wil- 
liam Adams 
Brown, Chairman 
of the Research 
Department, pre- 
sided. He stated 
the purpose of the 
Department — ‘‘to 
study some of the living issues before the 
churches and to gather facts that would be help- 
ful to their right solution.’’ He pointed out that 
the Department endeavors to keep ministers in 
touch with important studies that are being 
made by various agencies and to set forth the 
ethical and spiritual aspects of the issues in- 
volved, and also to make original studies when 
there is a demand for them on the part of church 
agencies. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman brought the greetings 
of the Council. He was glad that it had been of 
help ‘‘to the synagogues of Israel as well as to 
the Christian churches.’’ He said that, as a pas- 
tor, he highly valued the Research Department 
because he could not himself dig up facts which 
he needed daily. 

Mr. Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, and son of the former Secretary of 
Agriculture, discussed one of the basic questions 
of modern life—the relation of agriculture to 
urban industry. He stated that the people of 
the Middle West looked with suspicion upon the 
growth of the metropolitan centers; that rapid 
urbanization was being attended by great dan- 
gers and especially by injustice to the agricul- 
tural classes. Mr. Wallace pictured the difficul- 
ties of agriculture as being due primarily to in- 
ternational influences—‘‘the post- “war reversal 
of international credit balances,’’ which had 
made the United States a creditor nation and 
caused a reduction in the exports of the products 
of the American farm. He stated frankly that 
to remove the tariff on manufactured products 
would help agriculture. The ethical problem in- 
volved, he said, is essentially one of securing 


REV. F. ERNEST JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Department Research and 
Education 


justice between classes, and is a great challenge 
to those who want to apply the teachings of 
Jesus to social questions. 

Miss Lucey Gardner, secretary of ‘‘COPEO,’’ 


brought greetings from England and described 


the part of the British churches in the recent 
general strike and in the consequent negotiations 
in the miners’ strike. The Archbishop’s state- 
ment was an important factor in helping to set- 
tle the general strike. Proposals of leaders of 
the Chureh of England for settling the miners’ 
strike have been accepted by the men but not 
by the coal operators nor by the government. 

Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, spoke on ‘‘ What 
Shall We Do About the War Debts?’ Interest- 
ingly enough, the distinguished economist 
started out by discussing the moral aspects of 
the debts. Ethically, it was justifiable for the 
debtors to contend that the debts were not debts 
at all—the money loaned our allies had been 
spent in this country, had enriched our own peo- 
ple, and was a ‘‘consumption,’’ not a produc- 
tive, debt. Especially unjust, he said, is the col- 
lection of interest on the debt. He further de- 
elared that economic conditions throughout the 
world are certain to change and there must 
eventually be a reconsideration of all the debts 
and reparations, and that no financier or econio- 
mist of reputation believed that Germany could 
continue to pay the sums named in the Dawes 
Plan. The nature of the processes of interna- 
tional trade would compel changes in all debt 
settlements. ‘‘In our interest, it would be a pay- 
ing proposition,’’ he declared, ‘‘to cancel the 
whole of the allied debt!’’ 

Rev. F Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary 
of the Department, presented a report of its 
work, explaining that the weekly Information 
Service is the main project. As illustrative of 
the special features of this year’s work he men- 
tioned the study of the strike of locomotive en- 
gineers and firemen on the Western Maryland 
Railway, carried on with the full cooperation 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the Central Conference of Anierican Rabbis. 


The National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild 
is directing its interest toward the much-needed 
problem of beautifying the church grounds. A 
small pamphlet, under the title, ‘‘Beautifying 
the Church Grounds,’’ presents pictures show- 
ing the opportunities for transforming the ap- 
pearance of the grounds at slight expense, to- 
gether with plans which can be used as a basis 
for landscaping. The booklet will be found of 
distinctive value to local churches, and can be 
had for fifteen cents a copy from the Guild, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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No ‘Safety First’? Slogan in Peace Crusade! 


By Rev. M. Asusy Jongs, D.D. 
Pastor, Second Baptist Church, St. Lows, Mo. 


S we face the task of mobilizing the manhood 
and resources of this nation, not for the 
purpose of war, but for the purpose of peace, 
I dare insist that the success or failure of our 


enterprise will depend upon the nature of the ~ 


appeal which we make to the people. It must 
be an appeal to that same self-sacrificing, adven- 
turous spirit which challenged this nation : to 
supreme accomplishment in 1917-18. If we call 
to their sense of safety, their desire for security ; 
if we appeal to their fears, or strive to win them 
by approaching them from the standpoint of 
their self-interests, we shall fail, and we ought 
to fail. 

It is well enough to picture the horrors of 
war, and paint the fearful tragedy of its destruc- 
tion of wealth and manhood, so that we may 
clearly understand the criminal stupidity of this 
method of settling the controversies of the world. 
But if we rest our appeal there, we may just as 
well understand that we are appealing, in the 
last analysis, to selfishness and cowardice, and 
must face the truth that no really great achieve- 
ments of men were ever born out of these mo- 
tives. Self-consciousness is enfeebling, limiting, 
and paralyzing, in the realm of action. 

This was the mood in which we timidly and 


cautiously approached the World Court. We 


began the consideration of the question with 


the slogan, ‘‘Safety First.’’? The whole discus- 
sion ranged around the provisions for the safe- 
cuarding of the rights of the United States, and 
there was kept constantly in the consciousness 
of our people the fear of sacrificing our sover- 
eignty, and the danger of being imposed upon 
by unfriendly nations. So, when we did finally 
make our application for entrance, it was so 
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hedged about with conditions that it amounted — 


to little more than an uncertain gesture, made 
with reservations. It never gripped the con- 
science or quickened the heart-beat of this na- 
tion. It aroused no sense of sacrifice. It held 
no call to a crusade, and there was no dare of 
danger. ; 

--We can never mobilize the righteous enthusi- 
asm of our people behind a negative proposition. 
The call which is to reach the heart of America 
must be clarion in its tone and, paradoxical as 
it sounds, it must summon that same fighting 
blood in the interest of peace, which sent our 
sons to the battlefields of France. 
program that will seize the imaginations of men, 
picturing a new world of such irresistible charm 
that they will be willing to risk all for its real- 
ization. 


Christian Education Week in Chicago 


66¢.YHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK”’ in 
Chicago, January 10-15, 1927, is the six- 
teenth of a series which has been promoted by 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. 
This ‘‘Week’’ is each year attracting larger 
numbers and arousing greater interest. Never 
have the colleges and universities been more de- 
termined to preserve and promote the Christian 
element in their educational program. Never 
have the church Boards of Education assumed 
such a variety of vital responsibilities as now. 
The Council of Church Boards of Education 
‘meets at the Chicago Beach Hotel, January 10 
and 11, and at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Thursday afternoon, January 138, 1927. The 
regular sessions of the Council will continue 
through the day and evening Monday and Tues- 
day; on Thursady afternoon, the session at the 
Congress Hotel is a union mass meeting in which 
all educational associations and societies meeting 
during the week are invited to cooperate. It im- 
mediately precedes the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Colleges. The 
following organizations cooperate in the’ mass 
meeting, Thursday afternoon: 
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The Association of Presidents of Baptist Colleges 
W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale College, Secretary. 
The Colleges of Congregational Affiliation 
Silas Evans, Ripon College, Secretary. 
Conference of the Presidents of Colleges of the 
Disciples of Christ 
H. O. Pritchard, 222 Downey Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
The National Lutheran Educational Conference 
R. E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College, Secretary. 
The Educational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church . 
John L. Seaton, Albion College, Secretary. 
The Presbyterian College Union, C. O. Gray, 
Tusculum College, President 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Secretary. 
The Board of Education of the Umted Presby- 
terran Church ; 
John E. Bradford, 1180 East 63rd Street, 
Chicago, Ill., Secretary. 
The Association of American Colleges 
Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Secretary. 


It must be a — 


ia 


— 


_ wrecked Europe. 


financial and economic supremacy. 
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War Debts as an Agency for Peace 


By Rev. Danreu A. Pouine, LL.D. 


President of the International Society of Christian Endeavor; Minister of the Marble Collegiate 


Church, New York 


RANK SIMONDS, in the September issue of 

the Review of Reviews, declares that Uncle 
Sam has become Uncle Shylock from one end of 
the European Continent to the 
other, and that the belief is general 
that we are deliberately, purpose- 
fully, holding Europe to ransom, 
taking advantage of European 
weakness to establish American 


You and I know better, but 
many of us for months of this sum- 
mer have lived in European coun- 
tries. We have found them threat- 
ened with general industrial and 
economic prostration. The war 
Every nation 
there was actually or practically 
bankrupt. Among great powers, 
apart from remote Japan, only the 
United States emerges now in an 
enhanced position. Our prosperity finds expres- 
sion in every speech of an American publicist 
and our overseas tourists confirm the truth of the 
statement. Again and again ill-mannered disre- 
gard of the sensibilities of proud and suffering 
peoples is disclosed. Everywhere the flames are 
fanned. Mr. Simonds declares, and my own ob- 
servations confirm the declaration, that were it 
not for the fact that we have the present means 
of coercion in that European nations must have 
new loans in America, Continental Europe 
would refuse our debt claims, refuse them with 
every evidence of sincere conviction. We have 
made absolutely no progress in establishing with 
Europe our contention of the moral validity of 
the debt. 

Debt contracts written thus far involve the ex- 
tension of payments for two generations. Dur- 
ing each of. these years, when contracts reach 
their maximum, collectively Europe will pour 
into our Treasury five hundred million dollars. 

It is no good to talk of reductions. As Europe 
sees it, when the policy is based upon capacity to 
pay, their answer is, ‘‘If you insist upon pay- 
ment up to our capacity, where have you granted 
us anything? To abandon what cannot be col- 
lected is not generosity.’’ : 

I reminded my friends of their land gains, 


of vast territories taken under new mandates, ° 


of future trade returns bringing wealth beyond 
present-day forecasts. I reminded them that 
debt cancellation for the United States, with no 
debtor nations to return the favor, was vastly 
different than it would be for every other coun- 
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try. I reminded them, too, of that which they 
have generally overlooked—lI told them that this 
money represents loans from our private citi- 
zens. But I found the situation to 
be as Mr. Simonds has stated it. 
Europe is coming rapidly to an un- 
derstanding; within a year unmis- 
takable manifestations of a better 
spirit have arisen—Europe is get- 
ting together, Hurope is getting to- 
gether against us! 

There is one way out for us— 
‘Win the war with the debts! AsI 
see it, the United States has a 
moral obligation not to cancel the 
debts unless and until by so doing 
she can make cancellation promote 
peace. Some of the most astute 
students of the economic situation 
are convinced that from the indus- 
trial and financial standpoint vast 
benefits would accrue to this nation, were debt 
cancellation to be agreed upon. But there is a 
moral obligation. If by debt cancellation we 
merely release hundreds of millions of dollars to 
replenish war exchequers, to enlarge navies and 
increase armies, to further the organization of 
international fears, we would share culpability 
for future international catastrophies. On the 
other hand, if we were to support an economie 
conference that should fix upon a program based 
upon debt cancellation, disarmament and the 
outlawry of war, then we would move far toward 
perfecting the peace, and saving civilization. 


COMMEMORATING THE ADOPTION OF 
PROHIBITION 

At the meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council in October, it was 
voted: ‘‘that the Administrative Committee call 
the attention of pastors to the significance 
attaching to Sunday, January 16, as the anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Amendment and suggest that they make 
appropriate recognition of the occasion, with a 
view to emphasizing the moral and spiritual 
issues that are involved in the prohibition move- 
ment and the responsibility of the churches in 
eonnection therewith. It is further recom- 
mended that denominational agencies, the reli- 
gious press and local federations of churches be 
invited to cooperate.’’ 

The suggestion of this step originally came 
from the Social Service Committee of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 
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New Plan for Helping European Churches 


T is welcome news that a bond issue totalling 

$2,500,000 is now being floated in the United 
States by a syndicate of investment houses for 
the Welfare Institutions of the Protestant 
Chureh in Germany. Although similar loans had 
been made for the Roman Catholic institutions, 
hitherto the banks and investment houses had 
not been disposed to consider favorably a loan to 
the Protestant Churches. It therefore speaks 
volumes for the credit and stability of organized 
Protestantism in Germany that this loan has 
been negotiated. , 

These bonds are the direct obligation of the 
Central Committee for Welfare Institutions of 
the German Protestant Church, which is recog- 
nized by the Church and the German Govern- 
ment as the official financial and administrative 
representative of the German Protestants in wel- 
fare matters. The institutions affiliated with this 
Committee, such as hospitals, asylums, homes for 
the blind, crippled, old people, workmen, travel- 
lers and convalescents, total over 3,900 with over 
223,000 beds, and employ over 50,000 people. 

The Central Committee will reloan the pro- 
ceeds of this bond issue to the individual institu- 
tions or responsible church bodies for the pur- 
pose of funding their debts, repairing and en- 
larging their buildings and equipment, and sim- 
ilar purposes. 

This ‘bond issue, if successful, should go far 
toward effecting the financial rehabilitation of 
the Protestant church institutions in Germany. 
The Central Bureau for the Relief of the Evan- 
gelical Churches, in Zurich, with which the Fed- 
eral Council is cooperating, has been insistent for 
a long time that only in this way would the situa- 
tion be met, and it is therefore highly gratifying 
to all friends of European Protestantism that 
this loan has been effected. 

The German churches would never have been 
able to secure such a loan had it not been for 
their closely knit central organization. Un- 
doubtedly, the federative movement in Europe 
will be given new impetus by this fresh evidence 
of its practical value. 

The Executive Committee of the Central Bu- 
reau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe, at its meeting in Berne in September, 
proposed the founding of an Evangelical Credit 
Association, to provide similar loans for the 
financial rehabilitation of the educational and 
welfare institutions in Austria, Hungary, Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia and other countries 
where the needs are still acute. 

As in many countries of Central and Hastern 
Europe interest at the rate of 24 percent per 
annum must be paid on loans secured through 
regular banking channels, with old endowment 
funds swept away, with their supporting con- 
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stituency impoverished, the Churches are in 
desperate need of funds for the repair and up- 
keep of their institutions. They feel confident 
that they will again become self-supporting when 
the effects of the post-war economic crisis are no 
longer felt. 

Given sufficient capital and wise administra- 
tion, this Credit Association could work out a 
‘Dawes Plan’’ for the churches of Europe. 


BIBLES FROM Soviet Presszs! 


The Soviet government is to use its printing 
press for the publication of an edition of the 
Russian Bible for the Russian Church, accord- 
ing to advices received by Bishop Nuelsen of the 
Methodist Church. 

The problem of providing the Russian people 
with Bibles has been a pressing one ever since 
the Revolution. The plates from which former 
editions of the. Bible had been printed were de- 
stroyed during the war. An exorbitant duty 
placed on Bibles prohibits their importation in 
any large numbers. A permit has already been 
received for the publication of an edition of 
25,000 Bibles for the Russian evangelical groups, 
under the initiative of the All Russian Evan- 
gelical Union, whose president, Rev. I. S. Proh- 
kanoff, has been in this country enlisting funds 
to provide for their distribution. The American 
Bible Society provided the funds to cover the 
cost of making new plates and the new edition - 
is just off the press. 

To secure another edition for the use of the 


Russian churches, $25,000 has been included in ~ 


the budget of the Central Bureau for the Relief 
of the Evangelical Churches of Europe for the 
coming year. 


WORKING WITH EASTERN CHURCHES 

Dr. W. W. Peet, the Federal Council’s new 
representative in the Near East, after spending 
several weeks in Athens, has departed for a trip 
to Egypt and Palestine to confer with the lead- 
ers of the Eastern Churches there and to convey 
to them the message of goodwill and brotherly, 
interest from the Churches of America. 

The Federal Council’s Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Eastern Churches, under whose 
auspices he has gone out, has assured Dr. Peet 
that it will make every effort to put in his hands 
a small fund of money to be used by him for 
emergency demands which he confronts on the 
field, where the appropriation of a small sum of 
money to an Kastern Church will be the best 
practical demonstration of the friendship and 
goodwill of the Churches of America. No effort 
is being spared to secure this fund, and it is 
hoped that soon the good news may be cabled to 
Dr. Peet that it is available for his use. 
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Why the Church Sympathizes with Labor 
By Rey. WortH M. Trepy 


[The following statement made at the meeting held wnder the auspices of the Federal Council of 
the Churches in the First Congregational Church, Detroit, on October 11, is a clear- 


cut interpretation of what was 
attracted the attention 


INOS® of us would add any unnecessary acri- 
mony to the incidents of the past week. 
Since the work we have in hand is to go straight 
ahead, we would rather unite our efforts toward 
bridging the chasm of misunderstanding and an- 
tagonism which exists than toward deepening it. 
We try to keep in mind that the Church is the 
spiritual shepherd of all and that its law is love. 
But understanding is not helped by leaving is- 
sues confused. 

This meeting has been called, in the first place, 
in honor of William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and as a protest 
against the indignities to which he and the Fed- 
eration have been subjected. We think that or- 
ganized labor has won its right to the unqualified 
recognition and respect of American communi- 
ties, and its leaders the right to take their places 
beside the other industrial leaders of the nation. 
Their voice is the articulate voice of labor in the 
national life. 

We have also in mind the fact that Mr. Green 
is an eminent layman of the Baptist Church, who 
was honored by his own communion by being 
asked to address its National Convention last 
May in Washington. We especially regret his 
Detroit experience because of this relationship 
to the Church, and we recognize that he has 
shown admirable restraint in his utterances un- 
der the trying circumstances of the past week. 

In the second place, this meeting is a protest, 
or at least I want to utter a protest, against the 
affront which the staff of the Board of Commerce 
has offered to the churches of Detroit, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the Departments 
of Social Service of the great communions affili- 
ated with the Federal Council. I doubt if the 
executives of the Board realize what they have 
done. They have sought to intimidate pastors. 
In their communication of September 27 to 
church laymen they have made statements which 
are untrue and dishonorable, and which should 
be repudiated by the business men who consti- 
tute the Board of Commerce. It is intolerable 
that these national officials of the churches and 
of the American Federation of Labor should be 
charged with disloyalty to the Government. 

The result of their interference in the work 
of the Church is a great misfortune, not only to 
the churches but to labor itself, to business and 
to the public welfare, for religion is vital to the 
life of all. I trust that working men throughout 
the country will recognize that what has hap- 


at stake in an incident that has 
of the natton—Eptror. | 


pened was due to the courage and aggressive 
sympathy of the Protestant clergy for the spirit- 
ual and social aims of labor. The local pastors 
were thrown into a most difficult and impossible 
situation. 

The independence of the pulpit is its most 
vital possession. It is absolutely essential to the 
influence of the Church upon public opinion, es- 
pecially in an age which tends to discount spir- 
itual values. Laymen are, or should be, con- 
cerned to maintain this freedom, even to the 
point of controversy on occasion, as my own 
church in Cleveland used to do. If the men of 
the churches will resolutely do this as a matter of 
principle, even though at times they differ radi- 
cally with what is said or done by their pastors, 
they will do religion the greatest service. I know 
of no better way to secure from pastors a sensi- 
tive consideration for the rights of the pew. 

The churehes cannot rightfully be said to be 
partisan, but they are manifestly sympathetic 
to labor. Not only the Federal Council, but all 
but a half dozen of its twenty-eight affiliated de- 
nominations, have issued formal statements af- 
firming labor’s right to collective action through 
representatives of its own choosing. Their high- 
est assemblies have stood for the eight-hour day, 
the highest wage that can be paid, one day of rest 
in seven, the prohibition of child labor and pro- 
tection against occupational diseases, accident 
and unemployment, 

Why is this? My only answer is that it is the 
loyal and inevitable expression by the modern 
Church of that which led Christ to turn to the 
multitudes, and to become the passionate advo- 
cate of their welfare. That must always be the 
chief duty of the Church. The labor movement 
is the self-conscious organized expression of the 
workers’ struggle for their own welfare and for 
the public welfare. It is sometimes compromised 
by lower motives and evil practices, but this is 
true of every organization, even the Church. 
What the workers do for themselves is more sig- 
nificant, not only to themselves but also to the 
social welfare, than what is done for them. It is 
impossible for the Church to devote itself pas- 
sionately to the welfare of the masses of the peo- 
ple and not to have sympathetic relations with 
organized labor. 

In fighting for the better life for the masses of 
the people, the churches find themselves touching 
elbows with labor, as also with social workers and 
the various organizations of women. They have 
become comrades in the struggle for human life. 
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The Church has a right to expect approval in 
principle of this policy by employers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, instead of fighting necessary changes 
and protective legislation, their research and 
their organization should collaborate with labor 
and the Church. That is the next step, which 
will sooner or later be taken, and which the 
American Federation of Labor is now inviting 
employers to take. 

In arranging for the opening of Detroit 
pulpits to representatives of the American 


Federation of Labor who are members of 


churches or Christian in their convictions, 
the Federal Council followed a ‘custom of 
years’ standing. No reference to the open 
shop controversy, or administrative policies 
of the American Federation of Labor, was 


in mind at the time. It is always under- 
stood in these addresses that speakers will not be 
controversial, but will deal as far as possible 
with the spiritual and social aims of labor, which 
labor holds in common with the Church. It isa 
good custom which should be continued. This is 
our first friction. In Boston, where sixty-five 
pulpits were opened at the time of our industrial 
conference, we made inquiries as to the reception 
of these labor officials by the laymen. The re- 
ports from business men were that the labor 
speakers made good, and that the effect was 
wholesome. 

The Church cannot always escape controversy 
without betrayal of its trust. When it asserts 
its independence, it has the respect even of its 
enemies. Its safety is in its wisdom and courage. 


Doll Ambassadors for Japan 


f eee doll project is meeting with favor in all 
parts of the country. Not only children’s 
papers and weekly and monthly magazines have 
carried its story and appeal, but many dailies 
have also reported the program as ‘‘news.’’ The 
folder issued by the Committee on World 
Friendship among Children has ‘been called for 
so widely that by the first of November some 
216,000 had been issued. The poster picturing 
a group of Japanese children opening a box of 
dolls has proved so attractive that it also has 
been reprinted a number of times. 

Dolls with their tickets and passports, many 
of them equipped with fine wardrobes and bear- 
ing beautiful ‘‘messages of goodwill,’’ are now 
reaching the ‘‘Doll Travel Bureau’’ in increas- 
ing numbers. Thousands of Friendship Dolls 
will be ready for shipment before the end of 
November. 

The Doll Messenger Contest is proving to be 
an attractive feature of the plan. Some high 
school classes have already decided that their 
respective dolls shall be the final winner and se- 
cure the name ‘‘Miss America.’’ Committees of 
Award are in process of formation in many 
states. Dr. John H. Finley has accepted chair- 
manship of the committee for the State of New 
York. 

' After some delay, a New York City Committee 
on Doll Messengers of Goodwill has been formed. 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip is chairman and a 
score of ladies, representing as many interested 
groups and organizations are active members, 
with several sub-committees. Plans are already 
started for a New York Community farewell doll 
reception. 

It is not yet possible to estimate how many 
dolls are being prepared. But while the number 
clearly runs into many thousands, many tens of 
thousands more will be needed to make the im- 
pression on Japan for which the committee is 
hoping. On account of the contest feature of 
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the plan, the final date for sending dolls in has 
been extended to January 20, 1927. 
give time for many to participate who have only 
recently heard of the project. 

A particularly appealing feature of the con- 
test plan is that Miss America and Miss America 
Junior, bearing the United States flag, sur- 
rounded by Miss Massachusetts, Miss California, 
Miss Florida, ete., and Miss Massachusetts 
Junior, Miss California Junior and Miss Florida 


Junior, each bearing her state flag, will be en- — 


trusted to the Imperial Museum in Tokyo for a 
permanent, record of this expression of goodwill 
from the children of the United States to those 
of Japan. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Why have we strayed so far away from the 
true spirit of Christmas-keeping? Why do we 
send pictures of old English inns, of coaching 
parties, of snow-covered landscapes or Santa 
Clauses to tell our friends that now again the 
Christmas season is at hand? Did Santa mean 
Christmas as poignantly as that old earol, 
‘‘While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night.’’? 


Let us this year, with the shepherds, ‘‘go even | 


unto Bethlehem and see this thing which has 
come to pass.’’ And, having seen, let us join in 
an effort to bring back to the Christmas greeting 
its sacred birthright. 

As a contribution to this, the Woman’s Press 
has made a set of twelve cards, each telling, as 
an old master painted it, the story of the Babe, 
the loving mother, the shepherds and the angels. 
It has them ready for your use, ready for your 
friends. to whom it hopes you will pass on the 
good news. Sets may be ordered from the 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, or from your local Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


This will . 
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_ President of Federal Council Honored in 
Washington 


Cas large meetings, both significant and im- 
pressive, were held in Washington on Octo- 
ber 18, with Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, President of 
the Federal Council, as the guest 
of honor. The first was arranged 
under the joint auspices of the 
Washington Committee of the 
Federal Council and the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches. 
Almost four hundred men as- 
sembled at the City Club for a 
noon luncheon. They repre- 
sented a dozen denominations 
and more than a hundred indi- 
vidual churches. Men familiar 
with Washington life for many 


’ years stated that they had never — 


seen so representative a gvather- iy 
ing of leading Washington 
churchmen, which at the same 
time comprised so many men 
active in the governmental, busi- 
ness and professional life of the 
city. The invited guests seated at the head of 
the table included the following : 
Bishop William F. McDowell, Chairman. 
The Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis.. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. 
The Attorney General, John G. Sargent. 
Colonel John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains, U. S. A. 
Captain Curtis H. Dickins, Chief of Chaplains, U.S.N. 
Dr. W. S. Abernethy, President, Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches. 
Hon. Charalambos Simopoulos, Greek minister. 
Hon. Zedenek Fierlinger, Czechoslovak minister. 
Mr. John Pelenyi, Hungarian Legation attache. 
Mr. Chiuichiro Harada, Japanese Embassy attache. 
Mr. Nelson T. Johnson, Division of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, State Department. 
Mr: William Knowles Cooper, General Secretary, Y. 
M. C. A. 
Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary, The 
Federal! Council. 
Bishop McDowell read a communication from 


President Coolidge, as follows: 


Tur WHITE House 
Washington 
October 5, 1926. 
My Dear Bishop McDowell: 

It would be a pleasure to attend the luncheon of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America on 
October 18, that I might testify to my appreciation of 
the work your organization is doing and to my high re- 
gard for the Reverend Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, your presi- 
dent. 

In recent years we have come to realize the value of 
cooperation in all fields of endeavor and the retarding 


effect of dissipating our energies in the discussion of 


non-essentials. Your Council is a striking example of 
this new fellowship in good works. You could have no 
better leader than Dr. Cadman, whose virile and prac- 
tical life and teachings have done so much to exalt the 
needs of the spiritual in our every-day relations. 


BISHOP WILLIAM F. McDOWELL 
Chairman of the Washington Com- 
mittee 


I regret, however, that previous engagements will pre- 
vent me from being with you. I hope you will give my 
greetings and best wishes to those there. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Catvin Coouipas. 


Dr. Cadman was at his best, 
and gave an address on ‘‘Coop- 
erative Service,’’ which covered 
the principal phases of activity 
in which the Federal Council 
and local federations are en- 
gaged. He made plain the place 
of such organizations in the re- 
ligious life of the country and 
the opportunities for construc- 
tive endeavor which are before 
them today, both in America 
and across the seas. It was an 
eloquent and inspiring message 
and thrilled all who were pres- 
ent, sending them forth with a 
better knowledge of the Coun- 
eil’s work and a larger willing- 
ness to give it their support. Many who heard 
Dr. Cadman for the first time were amazed both 
at his eloquence and his wealth of information 
regarding world conditions and opportunities. 

At three o’clock, Dr. Cadman addressed the 
fall meeting of the Woman’s Department of the 
Washington Federation, which was held in the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. Al- 
most 1,000 women were in attendance, and, as 
was true of the men, they were among the lead- 
ing workers of all denominations in the nation’s 
capital. The message of the afternoon had as 
its theme, ‘‘The Place of Women in Cooperative 
Church Work.’’ It was not only a great tribute 
to the value of what women have done so con- 
spicuously from the earliest days of Christianity, 
but a striking appeal for cooperative service in 
these days of freedom and privilege which 
women now enjoy. 


LYNCHINGS INCREASE 

The call of the churches for a ‘‘lynchless 
land’’ has received a severe challenge and set- 
back this year since the number of lynchings 
had reached 24 on October 8, when three 
Negroes at Aiken, S. C., one a woman, and one 
Negro at Dover, Tenn., were murdered by mobs. 
This makes six more victims within the nine and 
a half months of 1926 than suffered this fate in 
1925, and nine more than in 1924. It almost 
equals the total, 28, for 1923. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on the 
Chureh and Race Relations is carrying on a 
steady educational campaign through the 
churches against lynching and mob violence. 
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What Happened in Detroit 


HE incidents which occurred in Detroit dur- 
ing the week of October 4 to 10, involving 
the relationship of the Church to labor, are of 
such importance as to require a careful state- 
ment of what actually happened and the issues 
involved. ; 
The matter of offering speakers to the churches 
of Detroit on Sunday, October 10, was taken up 


by the. Social Service Commission of the Federal. 


Council of Churches in accordance with a custom 
of several years’ standing. During the annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, speakers on the general subject of religion 
and labor have been made available to the 
churches of the convention city. 

These speakers have included the national so- 
cial service secretaries of various denominations, 
whose departments are working together in the 
Council, and also certain outstanding Christian 
labor leaders. These labor leaders have on pre- 
vious convention occasions presented the spirit- 
ual and social aims of labor, emphasizing the 
ideals which labor holds in common with the 
Church, in order to create better understanding 
and goodwill. 

A meeting of ministers was held on September 
13, attended by about eighteen pastors, at which 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, chairman of the Indus- 


trial Relations Committee of the Detroit Council © 


of Churches, reported that the plan had met with 
general approval and many at once requested 
speakers. The majority selected their own de- 
nominational secretaries for social service, but 
five asked for labor speakers. The Y. M. C. A. 
had already invited William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L. 

The coming of the American Federation of 
Labor convention to Detroit was deeply resented 
by open-shop organizations. Suggestions were 
made early by employers’ groups that ministers 
be asked to devote the month of September to 
‘‘educational work in their pulpits’’ in order to 
offset any possible influence of the convention 
in October. Local feeling had been intensified 
by the tactics of the open-shop organizations on 
the one hand, and on the other by the use of 
‘‘stink bombs’’ and defacement of certain build- 
ings in connection with recent controversies. 

The Detroit Saturday Night under date of 
September 18 printed a cartoon depicting a 
laborer in a church pulpit with a lighted stink 
bomb in his pocket. The Building Trades Asso- 
ciation is said to have sent out circular letters 
to its membership denouncing the plan and ask- 
ing them to oppose it with their pastors. Min- 
isters received many letters and much pressure 
was brought to bear upon them. Many ministers 
submitted the matter to their official boards and 
as a result three of the original five who had de- 
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cided to have labor men reversed their decision. 
No church, however, actually withdrew an in- 
vitation which had been extended to a labor 
leader. Undoubtedly many other churches 
failed to invite speakers at all because of the 
pressure brought to bear upon them. One prom- 
inent church which had invited a minister of 
national repute to preach on October 10 stipu- 
lated that he should speak on some subject other 
than the labor problem. Upon his refusal to 
avoid the question of the Church and labor he 
was not invited to speak. 

The Board of Commerce on September 27 pub- 
lished in its organ an open letter ‘‘to Detroit 
Church Men.’’ ‘‘If the ministers of Detroit,’’ 
The Detrovtier commented, ‘‘open their pulpits to 
men who are admittedly attacking our govern- 
ment and our American plan of employment it 
is certain that they will submit to our request to 
furnish speakers on the following Sunday—De- 
troit speakers who will be happy to show that - 
our city has outstripped all of our rivals simply 
because she has been unfettered by labor organ- 
izations.’’ The second suggestion was not out 
of harmony with the program suggested by the 
Federal Council provided the speakers of the 
employers confined their addresses to the ideals 
and social aims of business and avoided contro- 
versial issues as far as possible, as was done by 
the labor speakers. 

The most unfortunate incident in this affair 
was the cancellation by the board of directors of 
the Y. M. C. A. of the invitation to Mr. William 
Green, President of the American Federation of 
Labor. It was resented as an affront to the 
American Federation of Labor, and a personal 
affront to Mr. Green, which was the more unfor- 
tunate because of Mr. Green’s personal Christian 
character and his membership in the Baptist 
Church. 

A storm of denunciation broke out on the floor 
of the American Federation of Labor convention. 
Particular resentment was felt at the listing of 
esteemed and loyal men as unpatriotic and un- 
American, and at what was considered a direct 
insult to President Green by the cancellation of © 
his invitation to speak at the Y. M. C. A. The 
situation was saved by James Myers, Industrial 
Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
who was granted the floor of the convention. He 
affirmed the sympathy of the great Christian 
forces of the country with labor, stated the offi- 
cial stand of the denominations and the Federal 
Council of Churches, announced that a large 
church had been secured for a meeting under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of Churches on 
the following Sunday afternoon, and publicly 
invited President Green to make the principal 
address at that meeting. ; 
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The final outcome resulted in seventeen Sun- 
day appointments for speakers in the Protestant 
churches, including eight for Christian labor 
leaders. Mr. John P. Frey, Editor of The Moul- 
ders’ Journal and President of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Rev. John McDowell, secre- 
tary of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., addressed 
the ministers of Detroit on Monday. Rev. John 
A. Ryan, director of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, gave the sermon at Mass in a large Catholic 
ehurch, and took a pronounced stand in har- 
mony with the Protestant group. Rabbi Leo 
Franklin spoke on ‘‘The Freedom of the Pul- 
pit’’ in the leading synagogue. 

At the Sunday afternoon meeting President 
Green, Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, Dr. Alva W. 
Taylor, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, and Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy made addresses. Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, pastor of Central Methodist Church, was 
the chairman. It made a profound impression 


== 


upon the city of Detroit, and upon the nation 
at large. The meeting was notable for the dig- 
nity and spiritual fervor that characterized it. 
Its temper was irenic and constructive. Presi- 
dent Green said that he felt no bitterness as a 
result of the incident and in his address espe- 
cially dwelt upon the spiritual and humane 
aims of labor. 

Dr. Tippy’s statement, which was of especial 
significance, is printed on another page of the 
BULLETIN. 

After the confusion had subsided the Detroit 
Council of Churches made a statement which 
said, in part: 

‘“We must, in the gravest and most serious 
manner possible, protest this whole attempt to 
dominate the pulpits of Detroit on the part of 
men, many of whom are not even professing 
Christians. The Christian Church must insist, 
with the greatest possible emphasis, that the ex- 
istence of a free and uncoerced pulpit is essential 
to its life and witness.’’ 


Report on Chaplaincy 


A REPORT embodying the observations and 
recommendations of Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, General Secretary of the Federal Council, 
as a result of his visits to the summer camps in 
the First and Second Corps Areas, has been pre- 
sented to the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. 

Among the recommendations are the follow- 
ing: 

“With very few exceptions, I was impressed 
with the earnestness and increasing efficiency of 
the chaplains of all three components of the 
army. I believe that, in general, the chaplaincy 
is constantly gaining higher standing. 

“‘Among the important needs that I observed 
in some quarters were, of course, first of all the 
need of adequate chapels, the frequent need of 
decent office headquarters for the chaplains, and 
the other equipment, which it must be admitted 
is often very limited. 

“There is one matter on which I feel disposed 
to speak with a good deal of emphasis. Every 
chaplain should have his residence on the post. 
It is difficult enough to get the men of the army 
to come to the chaplain “when they are in need, 
and unless he is easily accessible at any time of 
day or night, it is pretty difficult for him to 
keep proper contact with the men. 

“‘The chaplain needs to be freed as much as 
possible, perhaps entirely, from dependence on 
the judgment and decisions of line officers and 
should be permitted to have his relations directly 
with the higher commanding officers. 

Sin calling attention the fact that there is 


at present no chaplain at Fort Ontario, I raise 
the question again as to whether in such in- 
stances, of which there are several others in the 
Second Corps’ Area, a nearby reserve chaplain 
might not be asked to assume the position of 
chaplain of the post, with the understanding, of 
course, that he should give such service to it as 
might be possible in connection with his regular 
pastoral duties. Even though a post may be 
near to the churches, this does not meet the need 
of having some official chaplain to whom the men 
may look in time of need and who may person- 
ally visualize religion and the chaplaincy in the 
post.’’ 

A luncheon in honor of General Charles P. 
Summerall, who is leaving New York to become 
Chief of Staff in Washington, was given by rep- 
resentatives of the General Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, in New York, on October 
29. General Summerall has been a very warm 
supporter of the work of the chaplains. 


MARYLAND STRIKE REPORT 
At the October meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council, the report of 
the Research Department on the Western Mary- 
land Railway strike was approved for publica- 
tion. The report is expected to come from press 
within a fortnight. Extensive conferences have 
been held with representatives of the company, 
the workers and stockholders, with a view to 
securing a complete and balanced interpretation 
of the controversy and its significance for the 

moral and religious forces of the country. 
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Appeaseless Soul Hunger 


By Rev. Cuarues L. Goopenn 
' Executive Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism* 


A LEADER of the Church, who has not only 
written history but made it, affirms that the 
secret of Wesley’s great movement which 
changed the spiritual life of England was ‘‘ap- 
peaseless soul hunger.’’ After that never-to- 
be-forgotten day, the 24th of May, 1738, a new 
life was begotten in John Wesley. After that, 
Burrell says of him, ‘‘He became out of breath, 
pursuing souls,’’ and that ardour never cooled 
in his life until he ceased at once to labour and 
to live. 


It was the same soul hunger which Francis of 
Assisi felt; the same which John Knox and his 
son-in-law expressed when they cried together, 
“‘Give me Scotland, or I die.’” No man has ever 
amounted to much in the spread of the Kingdom 
of God who did not feel the thrill of it. The 
hunger and thirst after righteousness is the 
beatitude which is possible to us all; and having 
experienced it in its fulness, we cannot: be con- 
tent until others have come into the Kingdom 
of God’s grace through the same open door. 


Jonathan Edwards found it, and America 
owes more to him religiously than to any man 
in the first hundred years of our national life. 
It was Jonathan Edwards who brought White- 
field to America; it was Jonathan Edwards who 
eried out in the depths of his longing for power 
with God and man, ‘‘If it were revealed to me 
that in any age of the world’s history there 
could be only one man in that day who would 
in all particulars fulfill the will of God, I would 
strive that in my age I might be that man.”’ 


The influence of Finney, ablaze for God, 
started influences in America which after a hun- 
dred years still throb in the breast of the Church. 
It was the yearning for souls which made Moody 
have an ambition that there should be one man 
who would be so completely consecrated to God 
that He could use him to the full of all his 
powers. It was that appeaseless soul hunger 
which sent great missionaries to their holy task 
and changed the face of China and India and 
the islands of the sea. It made a great mis- 
sionary exclaim, ‘‘I have been long in kindling 
my torch, now let me burn out for God.’’ 


No one will accuse Dr. Jefferson of undue 
emotion or of choosing words carelessly, but he 
said not long ago, concerning the preaching of 
today, ‘‘Bright things, true things, helpful 
things are said in abundance, but the spiritual 
passion is lacking. The service smacks of time 
and not of eternity. The atmosphere of the 
_ sermon is not that of Mt. Sinai or Mt. Calvary, 
but that of the professor’s room or the sanctum 
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of the editor. The old tone of the ‘Thus saith — 
the Lord’ of the Hebrew prophets is everywhere 
lacking. Men are everywhere waiting for it, 
but in many churches they have thus far waited 
for it in vain.’’ 

When we go to our beds for the last time, we 
shall not dwell with special delight upon those 
sermons which men call great or those messages 
which met the requirements of philosophy, psy- 
chology or homiletics, of logic or of rhetoric; 
the messages whose memory will put life under 
the ribs of death will be those of which we could 
say in some humble way, as the Master said of 
His, ‘‘The words which I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.’’ 

Of course, if there is no difference between 
‘‘him who serveth God and him who serveth 
Him not,’’ if there is no difference between 
those who are dead in trespasses and sin and 
those who are alive in Christ Jesus, it will make 
little matter what we say or do. But if it is 
true that ‘‘he who winneth souls is wise’’; if it 
is true that he that ‘‘turneth a sinner from the 
error of his ways shall save a soul from death 
and hide a multitude of sins,’’ then how 
supremely important it is that we should nour- 
ish the celestial fire in our own hearts, that we’ 
should bring, with a persistence which nothing 
can daunt, the message of life which we are 
commissioned of God to give. 

If there is failure in any man’s ministry, the 
chief element in that failure is not social or 
intellectual, but spiritual. No man can be a 
good pastor unless he goes to his task abating no 
jot of heart or hope or toil or self-denial, that 
he may win those for whom he yearns and 
hungers. It is the note of appeaseless soul 
hunger of which the world feels the need. 
Nothing will take its place, nothing will fit a 
man for his ministry, nothing can change the 
miseries of men and meet the needs of the hour, : — 
but that same spiritual yearning through which 
a man counts not his own life dear unto himself, 
but gives himself as a mother: gives herself for 
a suffering child or as a father yearns over a 
prodigal son. Arnold understood it when he ~ 
wrote ‘‘ Kast London’’: 

“‘T met a.preacher there I knew, and said: 

‘Ill and o’erworked; how fare you in this 

scene ?’ 

‘Bravely !’ said he; ‘for I of late’ have been 
Much cheer’d with thoughts of Clrist, the liv- 

ing bread.’ ”’ 


* Reprinted by permission of Fleming H. Revell Co., publishers 
of Dr. Goodell’s new book, “Motives and Methods in Modern ~ 
Evangelism.” ; 
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An Altar That Was Too Small 


By Rev. JoHN M. Moore 
General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


3 eee was one great day in Jerusalem when 
Solomon’s Temple stood complete and glor- 
ious on Mount Moriah. For seven years an army 
of men had toiled in the forests of Lebanon, in 
_ the quarries where the great stones were hewn 
and dressed, and on the noble structure itself, 
which arose in silence, without sound of axe or 
hammer. With the completion of the Temple, 
the religion of Israel entered upon a new stage. 
A significant discovery was made on the day of 
the dedication. The brazen altar, adequate for 
the dimensions of the worship of Jehovah in the 
old tabernacle days, is found to be quite too 
small for the new day: ‘‘The same day did the 
king hallow the middle of the court that was be- 
fore the house of the Lord because the 
brazen altar that was before the Lord was too 
little.’’ (I Kings 8:64). 

This story suggests some other enlargements 
of altars that are required if we are to meet the 
demands of our own new day. 

1. The altar of personal aspiration is too 
small. It has always been too small for the wor- 
ship of Christ. Of course, this is not to say that 
there is no place in the Christian religion for 
true self-interest. It is to point out the necessity 
for some self-interest greater than bettering 
one’s position. Christ Himself makes constant 
appeals to self-interest. When He tells the story 
of the rich fool, He does not intimate that the 
man was foolish for providing barns and gran- 
aries large enough to hold his bumper crops. 
His foolishness lay in supposing that he could 
really satisfy his life with things. Not self- 
interest, but a short-sighted appraisal of values, 
is what Jesus is condemning. 

He was all the time appealing to self-interest 
when He was pointing out the dire consequences 
to hope and happiness that are certain to follow 
in the wake of the selfish life. Even when He 
calls men to sacrifices, it is not to sacrifice for its 
own sake: ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die,’’ He said, ‘‘It abideth alone,’’ 
but He went on to add, ‘‘If it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.’’ 

The sin of selfishness thus lies not in its to- 
ward-self-ness, but in its exclusiveness. Out in 
Chicago, kindergartners have been studying the 
vocabulary of the child of five years. They have 
discovered that the most frequently used word 
“is ‘*I’’; even ‘‘the’’ is used scarcely half as 
much, and ‘‘what,’’ a natural favorite with chil- 
dren, is in third place. All this is just an evi- 
dence of the well-known fact that children are 
regular little egotists. Of course, there is good 
biological reason for this. Nature has learned 
that there can be no survival without a good deal 


of such egotism. The whole task of religious 
education, however, is to socialize individuals 
who are naturally so self-centered. The trouble 
is not with the person of the pronoun, but with 
its number. From the Christian point of view, 
there is a world of difference between ‘‘first 
person singular’’ and ‘‘first person plural.’’ The 
child needs to have its vocabulary revised funda- 
mentally by the substitution of the first person 
plural for the more popular vertical pronoun. 
That substitution involves what Jesus had in 
mind when He said that to enter the Kingdom 
there was required such a complete change of 
attitude and life that it was equivalent to being 
born again. ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘we’’ are a whole spirit- 
ual hemisphere apart. 

The altar of personal aspiration is too small. 
Just as Solomon sanctified the whole middle of 
the court of the Temple for the reception of the 
offerings which could not by any possibility be 
eared for on the brazen altar, so the whole area 
of human life must be hallowed if we are to call 
ourselves Christian. Our concern must include 
every little neglected child of the tenements of 
New York or the jungles of Africa, every ex- 
ploited woman, every oppressed man. It has to 
do not only with immortal souls but with mortal, 
pain-ridden bodies; not only with churches and 
altars, with retreats and high states of soul, with 
angels and a golden city in the skies, but with 
homes and factories, with mines and railroads, 
with schools and courts and legislative halls and 
every other institution that makes manhood or 
mars the divine image. 

2. The altar of nationalism is too small. 
Patriotism is well enough, but patriotism is not 
enough. Love of country is lovely, but he loves 
not America well who only America loves. There 
is no greater travesty of the religion of Jesus 
than that which expresses itself in a noisy, un- 
lovely super-patriotism that deems it necessary 
to disparage all other countries in order prop- 
erly to praise its own. 

The home is near and dear to the individual, 
but the claims of the state were more command- 
ing in those years in which sons and husbands 
and fathers were forced to leave home, some 
never to return, for the defense of the nation. 
Just so one’s own dear land, especially if it be 
his native country, must of necessity be nearer 
to his life and dearer to his heart than any other, 
put the claims of humanity are superior. The 
nationalist ideal may have been sufficient for an 
earlier day, just as the altar of the tabernacle 
once met the requirements of Hebrew worship. 
When the new day dawned with the dedication 
of the Temple, the need of a larger altar imme- 
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diately appeared. When the new era was ush- 
ered in by the momentous agreement of Armis- 
tice Day, 1918, the old altar of nationalism was 
seen to be hopelessly inadequate. 

National lines are significant, and I would not 
blot them out, but they are artificial, man-made, 
temporary. Humanity is one, of one blood, with 
one Father God, sharing one common nature, un- 
der one moral law, moving toward one destiny. 
This is the reality that lies beneath all superficial 
separateness. The prejudices inhering in vary- 
ing racial traits and national characteristics and 
eultural ideals will no doubt operate on human- 
ity’s lower levels for a long time to come. They 
who seek the Christian way of lfe will build 
larger altars, will study larger maps, will glean 
truth and beauty and love in wider fields, will 
find their life’s inspiration in a more splendid 
vision. They will disapprove and discourage 
every movement that sows the seeds of suspicion 
and dissension, that cultivates a crop of preju- 
dices and factions, that fans the flames of hatred. 
They will stand with all men who build brother- 
hood, who generate goodwill, who increase un- 
derstanding among men, who spread the spirit of 
sympathy. They will support political parties 
that stand for the promotion of peace, that 
increase the world’s fund of goodwill and 
make it function wherever international cur- 
rents cross. 

For an offering, on a new and vastly larger 
seale, of national idealism and world service, 
the old altar of nationalism is tragically inade- 
quate. 

3. The sectarian altar is too small. When I 
say that, I am not unreservedly indicting denom- 
inational divisions. There are some things worse 
than separation. One may even admit ‘that, to 
secure the spiritual freedom in which our 
American churches glory, the creation of denom- 
inations was perhaps inevitable. A number of 
the outstanding founders of great Christian de- 
nominations were quite free from the sectarian 
spirit. They had no thought of cutting the 
Church in pieces; they were concerned only to 
remove internal abuses and bring a wandering 
Church back to Christ. One may even affirm 
that our present divisions, extended as they are 
today, indicate a far healthier spiritual condi- 
tion than a foreed and formal uniformity would 
produce. 

And yet, when all has been said that may 
fairly be said, sectarianism stands condemned to- 
day before the bar of religion and common sense. 
The notion that differences of opinion between 
men who have a common experience of Christ 
and a genuine loyalty to Him, require different 
churches in which to worship and through which 
to work, is unreasonable to the point of ab- 
surdity. 

Sectarianism and intolerance rest upon a con- 
ception of religion that was foreign to the mind 
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of Jesus. 


they are as the tithing of mint, anise and cum- 


min, in comparison with the weightier matters of. 


the law, justice, mercy and faithfulness. The 
sort of issues that have become causes of sectar- 
ian division and bitterness and intolerance 
should never be given the main line while fellow- 
ship and brotherhood and service for the common 
good are switched to the sidings. 

If our task were simply the cultivation of 
select saints, all of them to be moulded in the 
same ecclesiastical and thought forms, then sec- 
tarian churches might suffice. For such worship, 
the sectarian altar is large enough. But that is 
not the aim of Jesus. He is out to produce ‘‘sons 
of the Kingdom,’’ men and women of large 
spiritual stature and broad human sympathy. 
Sectarianism can never do this. He calls such 
men and women to band themselves together in 
the work of building on earth the City of God. 
That means social reconstruction, the creation of 


a brotherly social order, a humane industrial or. 


ganization, a clean political system, a sanitary 
civie life, a constructive internationalism. It 
means education for life, recreation for re-crea- 
tion, the restraint of selfishness, the observance 
of law, the curbing of crime, the care of delin- 
quents and defectives, the abolition of poverty, 
the destruction of disease, the defeat of death. 
It means the production of happy homes, pleas- 
ant playgrounds, cultural centers, creative 
churches, 
world. 
All this is so impossible to the sectarian, com- 
petitive Christianity to which we have become 
accustomed that many have never been captured 
by the fair vision of such a new earth in which 
dwells all manner of goodness. We have been 
worshipping at little sectarian altars. We must 
consecrate a larger area to Christ for the larger 
offerings of the new day. No longer may a 
Christian church work in isolation, approaching 
its tasks as though no other church existed with 
equal concern and consecration. From competi- 
tion to cooperation is the course by which hu- 
manity is proceeding in every social realm it 


must now be supremely so in the realm of re-' 


ligion. 

We cannot be satisfied now with the cessation 
of conflict, the absence of antagonism, with toler- 
ance, with comity. This new day calls for some- 
thing positive—cooperation, actual working to- 
gether. Where even two or three churches serve 


the same community, there is a call for a common 


understanding, a correlated program, some uni- 
fying council or federation or committee at least, 
to meet community needs and show the way to 
some nobler unity which the future will reveal. 
The sectarian altar is pitifwlly small for tasks 
that are almost appallingly large. 


Questions of ritual and philosophy 
and ecclesiastical order are not valueless, but — 


Christian communities, a Christian 
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That Personal Liberty Plea! 


By Nouan R. Bzstr 
Eaecutwe Secretary, Baltimore Federation of Churches* 


A TRIUMPH exceeded by none other in the 
long ascent of Anglo-Saxon popular govern- 
ment, beyond the Atlantic and on this American 
shore, has been the establishment of the criterion 
that government must govern private persons as 
little as public tranquillity will permit. 

And those who look wisely into the future 
must feel a profound obligation so to shape the 
development of the state that its formal laws 
shall be kept down to the very minimum essen- 
tial to social safety. 

In place of the mountainous volume of new 
acts which the lawmakers of the nation annually 
heap up on America’s already towering law- 
structure, it should be the continual zeal of edu- 
eators, churchmen and even politicians to train 
the nation in the capacity of seeing and doing 
the right independently of constraint by statutes, 
courts, judges, juries and penalties. Self-moti- 
vated action for the good of society and the state 
is forever better than law-compelled action. 

And for self-motivated action men must not 
only have liberty but must prize it. 

These things persons of understanding ought 
never to fail to appreciate. Nothing can be a 
more manifest exposure of a lack of understand- 
ing than the fierce passion of so many citizens 
to ‘‘clap a law’’ on everybody in sight. 

Even in cases where drastic legislation proves 
unavoidable for the control of some aggravated 
abuse, there nevertheless ought to be a strong 
popular aspiration to make the law a reliance 
only for dealing with the least amenable ele- 
ments of society and to win by reason to the 
object of the law everyone who can be reasoned 

with. 
’ But without abating for 4a moment these sound 
convictions on private personal rights and on the 
importance of preserving among equal fellow- 
citizens a democratic independence for all, it 
must be remembered, as the simplest axiom of 
associated human life, that wherever two men 
dwell together the individual freedom of both 
begins immediately to be limited—limited by 
gociety’s superior right to peace, order and 
security. 

And as the number of men so joined in society 
multiplies, the restrictions necessarily imposed 
on their personal liberties increase in something 
like geometrical ratio. Try as one may to keep 
for himself and for others free privilege amid 
the constantly more crowded conditions of mod- 
ern community life, yet free privilege steadily 
narrows to a smaller compass. 

No better illustration of that narrowing—as 


*Reprinted by courtesy of George H. Doran Co., publishers 
of Mr. Best’s “Yes, ‘It’s the Law’ and It’s a Good Law.” 


inevitable as fate—can be cited than the example 
which thrusts itself on the daily notice of every 
American, the annually more stringent control 
exercised over the mass of the populace by traf- 
fie rules which the age of the automobile has 
made imperative. 

Once the only rule of the road was ‘‘Keep to 
the right.’’ Now a nearly endless code of recent 
legislation tells a man what licenses he must se- 
cure, what numbers and lights and warning de- 
vices he must provide, what speeds he must ob- 
serve, what rights of way he must yield, what 
liabilities he must become responsible for when 
he drives away from his home premises. 

Many of these requirements are irksome ; some 
are irritating; and all, even the slightest, unde- 
niably conflict with personal freedom. No one 
driving a motor car today who ever drove a span 
of horses can miss the contrast with the old days 
when he could drive where he pleased and as he 
pleased with no fear before his eyes of the then 
uninvented ‘‘traffic cop.’’ 

But no doctrinaire son of liberty is so big a 
fool as to propose in the name of sacred personal 
liberty the repeal of modern motor regulations. 
There has yet to rise even a wiseacre silly enough 
to advocate a ‘‘modification’’ of the law which 
limits motor speed to thirty-five miles an hour on 
the open road—although it would unquestion- 
ably be ‘‘easier to enforce’’ a top limit of 
seventy-five miles an hour. 

And this is but a single instance in the de- 
velopment of police law which shows how impos- 
sible it is in an intricate present-day community 
to order affairs for everybody’s safety without 
cutting into somebody’s areas of sensitive pri- 
vate preference. 

All sanitation laws, compulsory education 
laws, building-code laws, even laws of such fun- 
damental justice as those which compel a con- 
tractor to fulfill an unprofitable contract—in 
truth, all statutes regulating man-to-man rela- 
tions in a social world—prohibit the doing of 
many things to which interest, pique or whim 
entice the wilful. But it is useless to plead that 
‘‘this is a’free country.’’ Even the wilful and 
opinionated find that self-will has to yield to 
public welfare—making the country free for 
many rather than for one and one and one. 

The citizen who chafes, however, because he 
has lost the right to do as he pleases, receives his 
compensation—if he possesses wit enough to un- 
derstand it—when the same law which prohibits 
his selfish encroachments on his neighbors pro- 
tects him from being encroached upon by neigh- 
bors more rapacious or more unfeeling than him- 
self. 
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All men when afoot are in favor of limiting 
automobile speed. 

The fellow that owns an abbattoir may think 
the law shouldn’t interfere with his business, but 
the fellow with a sense of smell never agrees with 
him! 

Nobody on the protective side of restrictive 


laws ever argues against their interference with ~ 


personal liberty. 

These general observations on legal limitation 
of private independence apply fully to the liquor 
business. Prohibition is exclusively a question 
of social welfare—uninvolved with any indivi- 
dual right concrete enough to afford a standing 
ground of protest. 

And this is no new doctrine invented for de- 
fense of prohibition after prohibition has come 
into force. It is the underlying logic of what 
had become, long before anybody had seriously 
contemplated the national abolition of saloons, 
the universal agreement of all courts, high and 
low, which had any oceasion to pass on the legal 
status of the liquor trade. The Supreme Court 
of the United States on this point expressly con- 
firmed the judiciary of every rank in both fed- 
eral and state systems. 

This unvarying consensus of the American 
bench has declared again and again through the 
years that no citizen could establish in this free 
country any inherent right to do business in 
either the manufacture or the sale of intoxicants. 

The meaning of such a judgment from the 
courts may be sensed by trying to imagine the 
equivalent finding in regard to the making and 
selling of bread. What monstrous indignation 
would arouse the whole country if any judge 
should ever decide that a baker had no rights 
resident in the trade that he had built up—that 
any day the lawmaking authority or the police 
power of his town or his city or his state might 
close up at a stroke his whole establishment and 
not be liable to him for a cent of the money loss 
or reputation damage that he might suffer! 

Then there would be roars in the air about 
tyranny and injustice and confiscation—right 
roars, too. 

But the repeated decisions which left a saloon- 
ist in that very position with reference to the 
drinks he sold and the patronage he gathered, 
_ were accepted by even the saloonist himself as a 
verdict of civilization on his traffic against which 
it was useless to object. 

Not often do people seem to realize that such 
was the essential logic of the whole system of 
liquor licenses. Licenses issued to saloonkeepers 
were of course in form and effect permissions to 
dispense alcoholic drinks—but permissions on 
sufferance only and at the dealer’s sole risk. 

And the threat behind every one of such docu- 
ments—a threat too often vain on account of 
conniving officials corrupted by the trade itself— 
was that if the saloonkeeper did not observe due 
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restrictions the license would be revoked without — 
permitting him even the benefit of an appeal to 
the judicial bench. 

And what did that mean? That the vending 
of liquor lacked utterly the simplest rights that 
the law stood ready to assure even a bootblack 
stand. 

But why? How did it come that the American 
system of police administration and the Ameri-. 
ean system of jurisprudence agreed together to : 
make the liquor business in form and terms 
(though politics saved it from being that in 
fact) an outlaw trade without so much as the 
fundamental democratic right of its day in ~ 
court ? 4 

Only one answer manifestly. Even in the old © 
license days the law saw no rightful reason for 
the existence of the liquor traffic. As long as the . 
mass of people seemed to want it, the mass of 
legislators and administrators and Judges — 
thought better to let supply and demand run 
their course. But never for a day was it con- 
ceded that the demand constituted a human 
right. “" 


STUDENTS AND A CHRISTIAN INTER- 
NATIONALISM 


A student retreat for a discussion of interna- 
tional relations from the Christian viewpoint is 
to be held at Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela-— 
ware, Ohio, December 3-5. The initiative for 
this proposed student gathering rests with the 
Continuation Committee of the Evanston Inter- 
denominational Student Conference. The Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill 
of the Federal Council of Churches is cooperaiay 
ing. Rev. W. W. Van Kirk is the leader. 

Already word comes that delegates will be 
present from Ohio State University, Miami, 
Oberlin and Marietta. Ohio Wesleyan is ex-— 
pected to have a large delegation. 

A similar retreat on international relations 
was held by the students of the Pittsburgh area 
on the afternoon of Armistice Day. The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, the Western Theological Seminary, the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary and the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Theological Seminary were 
among the institutions represented. This meet- 


‘ing was sponsored by the World Alliance for In- 


ternational Friendship through the Churches. _ 

A pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Young People of 
America and World Justice and Peace’’ has just 
been published by the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Young People instituted by 
the Federal Council of the Churches. It out- 
lines plans for discussion groups on world prob- 
lems and for concrete projects of international 
friendship in which young people can engage. 
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A Real Job for a Real Man 


By Rey. Auva Martin Kmrr, D. D. 
Editor, ‘‘Herald of Gospel Liberty’’ 


ieee is much being said, both in public and 
in private conversation, against the evil of 
overchurching in small communities, but one 
rarely or never hears the most vital weakness of 
the present situation emphasized. People are 
becoming more and more impatient with the 
wasted money and wasted effort where strug- 
gling little churches stand competing with each 
other; and people with insistent recurrence are 
asking where we are to secure a sufficient number 
of educated and high-grade ministers to be pas- 
tors of all of these little churches. But rarely 
does one ever hear the fact noted that, even if 
there were an abundance of just such preachers, 
they could not be persuaded to accept such lim- 
ited fields. Men who are men want a real man’s 
job. And no field where two or three churches 
are struggling to live in a small town or country 
community furnishes a real man’s job for a real 
man. 

It is not simply a matter of money—it is one 

of opportunity. If a strong man should accept 
such a position just simply because a great sal- 
ary was offered to him, no church would want 
him; for he would not be a true minister. And 
if he were a strong man and a true minister, he 
would not accept such a field at any price. He 
would never consent to fritter away his life in 
competition with two or three other men in a 
community that would afford splendid oppor- 
tunity for any one of them alone, but not for all 
of them. Hinting at this point, Mr. Charles EH. 
Vermilya, the widely known secretary of the 
Home Missions Council, says in a recent issue of 
the Christian Advocate: 
' “<Think of it, three full-grown able-bodied 
men called by as many churches to do the work 
that one could do if we only thought so.’ This 
was the expression of a church leader who had 
been engaged with other administrators in a 
joint study of church conditions in a North Cen- 
tral State. The town referred to had twelve reli- 
gious organizations in it. The population was 
3,900. Three churches almost identical in aims, 
ideals and methods, and standing within a block 
of each other, were set to a task that one of them 
with the pastor of any of them would have been 
abundantly able to care for. : 

“‘The condition in a neighboring town was still 

worse. Three pastors there were trying to build 
up churches where the total number upon which 
they hoped to draw did not exceed one thousand 
by actual count. 

‘‘Situations of this kind are numerous enough 
to shame us all, even where the churches provide 
for their own support. Our zeal, however, has 
not stopped here. Often the overchurched field, 


even where the churches endeavor to be self- 
supporting, finds its explanation in the fact that 
home mission aid was once available. It is true 
that the future growth of towns was frequently 
overestimated, yet organizational zeal and the 
competitive method have obscured many essen- 
tial factors. 

**Religion cannot be made a positive and vital 
force in a cooperative society if its advocates 
persist in perpetuating an ecclesiastical indivi- 
dualism with the false assumption that there are 
fundamental differences which justify their atti- 
tudes. Certain it is that as near alike in spirit 
as many of the Protestant denominations now 
are, there can be no justification in dividing and 
weakening the religious forces of a community 
through a zeal which will not stand the Kingdom 
test.’ 

But what is to be done about this whole matter ? 
That is the question. It is easy enough to criti- 
cize the present deplorable status of denomina- 
tional competition, and a growing number of 
people are doing it. But that does not help mend 
the situation, unless they tell us how denomina- 
tional competition and overchurching can_ be 
eliminated. 

What is to be the solution of this denomina- 
tional impasse? That is one of the most urgent 
and foundational questions before the Church 
today—and yet no one is giving the answer to 
it. It is a stupendous problem, when you get right 
down to it in all of its complexities and ramifica- 
tions—one that will have to be worked out with 
skill and patience. It is a pity that a problem 
so grave and far-reaching should have had so 
little constructive thought on the part of the 
great church leaders. The people are indeed 
weary of the present denominational situation. 
What they want to know is how to get out of it. 
Who can tell them ? 


EVANGELISM IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


‘‘The Bishops’ Crusade’’ of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is heartening all the Churches. 
Under the leadership of Bishop Darst, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Evangelism of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and heartily sup- 
ported by Bishop Murray, the Presiding Bishop, 
the Episcopalians of the country are already 
making a fine response to this movement. There 
is an intensity of spiritual conviction in it which 
is a challenge to all. The messages which are 
sent out are steeped in the spirit of prayer and 
the prayers which accompany the messages are 
most uplifting. 
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Putting Religion to Work—As a Layman Sees It 


By F. F. Linpsay 


ELIGION is of the spirit, but its application 
brings it immediately into contact with 
every social and economic relationship. Is not 
the time ripe for the Church to give the same 
organized emphasis to applying religion, that it 
gives to stating the case or issuing the summons? 
True we have hospitals, homes and kindred 
institutions engaged in gospel application, but 
these are too few, and their contacts too limited, 
adequately to express Christianity in action by 
the Church. Every church should be looked to 
as an institution which expresses itself concretely 
in organized, aggressive effort. ; 

Gospel presentation by preaching has grea 
limitations as compared with its application by 
living. The one is the idea, the explanation; the 
other the developed result, the structure, with all 
the detail and effort incident to planning, gath- 
ering material. and working toward the com- 
pleted whole. One man, the pastor, can present 
the idea, the summons; but the entire member- 
ship of the church must apply it. 

Many people feel that the Church expresses a 
narrow, eritical superiority, instead of kindly 
brotherly interest; a dogmatie insistence that 
everybody else is wrong and in need of advice. 
Sinners know they are wrong but they look to 
us of the Church to demonstrate fully the gospel 
truth, by practically living it ourselves, both in- 
dividually and as an organized institution, 
and thus prove its yalue and our right to give 
advice. \ ; 

In our zeal for declaring the message by 
speech, we have left realms undeveloped and un- 
occupied which are now necessarily involved in 
the full propagation of Christianity. We dimly 
discern the outlines of that unentered territory 
in the local church, and, as would-be efficient 
representatives of Christ, we begin to sense the 
plan needed for occupancy. The insistent de- 
mands of our day show how the ethical and the 
spiritual in business and industry, in govern- 
ment and education, and in society generally, 
need to be related cooperatively, organized and 
guided by the spiritual leadership of the Church. 
We catch glimpses of the visible Church as a 
Christianized social entity which satisfies all 
legitimate social needs, creates brotherliness, 
protects the home, guides childhood and youth, 
cooperates with education and serves as the 
channel through which all sections of society 
become acquainted with the spiritual problems 
with which each has to contend. 

The real work must be begun and carried on 
in each and every local church. There is the 
foundation on which all else depends. 

Let us consider some of the characteristics and 
requirements of a program for the local church 
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which will transform it into a substantial ex- — 
pression of Christ’s life and teachings. 

The creation of a Christianized social solidar- 
ity is fundamentally necessary. As a means to 
this, let each department or organization within 
the Church, having a different personnel, ap- 
point a representative to articulate with others 
so appointed in the formation of a ‘‘Calling 
Committee.’? The chairman of this committee 
would keep a card-index or other record of all 
members and others whom it desired to reach. 
The chairman would regularly assign lists of — 
names to the different organizations, through 
their representatives on the calling committee, . 
the people so listed to be called on, and the fact 
of the call to be reported to the chairman for . 
record. The calling committee would meet and — 
greet all strangers, seek to relate them to the 
various activities of the church and be the chan- 
nel for the distribution of literature, and hand- — 
ling other matters of like importance, requiring 
methodical attention. 

Equally basic is the need for information and 
training that will enable us better to employ 
moral and spiritual values in every day contacts. 
For instance, how may we cooperate with our 
public schools, which are placing increasing em- 
phasis on character-building, so as to help them . 
reach the large class of indifferent, irresponsible 
parents who are a positive hindrance in the de- 
velopment of character in the children? Our 
publie schools may teach ethics, but they must — 
have the cooperation of the Church in teaching 
the spiritual. Many business men would like to 
know the experience of others in trying to apply 
the Golden Rule. How is success attained, and 
what are the difficulties? How may we unite 
with other social agencies in a common program 
to emphasize initiative and a willingness to as- 
sume personal responsibility toward high ideals 
in religion, government, industry, education, 
recreation? We must put denominational dif- 
ferentiations much in the background, and con- 
centrate a common attention in the local church 
on those practical fundamentals which visibly 
express Christ’s life and teachings. 


Dr. E. O. Watson, who for several years — 
served as Secretary of the Washington Com- 
mittee and of the General Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, and who resigned two 
years ago on account of illness, has now recov- 
ered and has been elected Editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Upon the death of Rev. J. M. Phillipi, Editor 


of the Religious Telescope, Dayton, Rev. J. M. 
Snyder has been appointed as his successor. ; 
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What the Churches Do Together in the 


Community 


de following program of cooperative work, 
recommended by the Federal Council of 
the Churches as showing why every city should 
have a council of churches, is based on the actual 
accomplishments in many cities during a period 
of one to fifteen years in length. This is not 
from theory but from experience. 

1. Establish headquarters where reliable in- 
formation about the resources of the churches 
and the religious and social conditions can be 
gathered and furnished to the pastors, to the 
press and to others who wish that information. 

2. Arrest the attention of the city with the 
claims of Christ through a year-round strategic 
program of evangelism in all the churches indi- 
vidually, and, where possible, unitedly. 

3. Cooperate in a program of religious educa- 
tion that will meet the needs of the city. Week- 
day religious education demands united effort ; 
also the community teacher-training school and 
daily vacation Bible school. Where there is a 
Council of Religious Education, cooperate, do 
not duplicate. 

4. Study the moral and social problems of the 
city and apply the principles of Christianity in 
an effort at the solution of them. 

5. Minister to the unfortunate victims of un- 
social conditions who are in hospitals, infirma- 
ries, schools, charitable and penal institutions or 
are adrift in the community. 

6. Plan unitedly the location and relocation 
of churches, the division of responsibility for 
special population groups, so as to accomplish 
the most with the least expenditure of man- 
power and money. 

7. Save the Sabbath from the menace of com- 
mercialization, whether for pleasure or business. 

8. Give publicity to the churches, to the reli- 


gious interests of the city and to Christianity 


through the press, through the radio, and by 


advertising. 


9. Make race relations Christian. Find out 
all the facts about the living conditions of the 
people of other races; understand the trend of 
these conditions; and make them right. 

10. Make recreation and amusements whole- 
some by encouraging good enterprises and op- 
posing bad ones. 

11. Help to insure international peace by 
keeping the public informed as to the facts re- 


lating to the peace of the world. Create public 


opinion that will outlaw war through pulpit, 
through press, through conferences and mass 
meetings. 

12. Cooperate with other councils and federa- 
tions, city, state and national, in developing 
Christian unity in spirit and action in order 


that the Church of Jesus Christ in America may 
be irresistible in its effort to make America a 
Christian nation. 


COOPERATION oR CHAOS 


‘*Protestantism has a fighting chance’’ is the 
startling conclusion reached by the scientific 
and fearless ‘‘Springfield Church Survey,’’ 
made by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, under the direction of Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass. Among his findings are: 

‘‘The Protestant Church is a relatively large 
and impressive business which yields a very nar- 
row margin of profits. Even the narrow mar- 
gin of general success does not include all the 
churches. At any given time during the last two 
decades approximately twenty-five percent of 
them have not been growing. 

‘‘The slenderness of the success of that major 
fraction of Protestant work which is succeeding 
is measured by the fact that seven members are 
lost to the individual church for every ten that 
are gained, leaving a net increase of only three. 

‘“The shocking losses of Protestant member- 
ship are themselves largely the result of lack of 
teamplay on the part of the churches. The most 
hopeful remedy clearly lies, partly at least, in 
the realm of common action.”’ 


Fatt ProcraMs or EVANGELISM 

The churches have begun their fall and winter 
evangelism with church federation rallies 
throughout the country. Notable among them 
was the meeting in Chicago, September 27, 
where mass meetings were held in the Chicago 
Temple and nearly a dozen denominational con- 
ferences followed, in which the denominational 
secretaries of evangelism took part. In Toledo, 
a ministerial retreat and general conference took 
place, October 18 and 19, and ministers of the 
city and surrounding towns were largely repre- 
sented. Among those from the outside who 
shared in these meetings were Bishop Hender- 
son, Dr. Burton, Dr. Howsare and Dr. Goodell. 
Many other important federation meetings were 
held, in Cleveland, Detroit and elsewhere. 


How Toiepo OPERATES WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS 
In Toledo, Ohio, the Week-Day Bible classes 
are conducted under the joint auspices of the 
Toledo Council of Churches and the Board of 
Education. This year all enrollments were 
taken in the schools, in order to secure more 
prompt results in enrollment and keep in closer 
touch with the day schools. Children receive 
enrollment blanks to be taken home and signed 
by parents. They are then excused from regu- 
lar work for an hour a week to go to a nearby 
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church or community house for the Bible classes. 
The entire expense is borne by the Toledo Coun- 
cil of Churches and constitutes the largest single 
item of its budget. 

Teachers are all trained and for the most part 
are those who haye had public school experi- 
ence but are now devoting their major interest 
to home-making or other similar pursuits. 


PHILADELPHIA LEeaRNs AsBout Its. CHURCHES 
A study of the work of twelve of the leading 


denominations in Philadelphia for the years. 


1915 to 1925, made by Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, 
Executive Secretary of the Philadelphia Fed- 
eration of Churches, reveals that the total num- 
ber of churches in these twelve denominations in 
1925 was 565, fewer by seven than in 1915. But 
the total membership was larger. In 1915, the 
O72 churches reported 243,954 members. In 
1925, the 565 churches reported 286,275. This 
represents a gain of 4,232 for each year, or an 
average of 7 net gain in membership for each 
congregation each year for the ten years. 

The average net increase per congregation per 
year by the denominations reporting is as fol- 
lows: Disciples, 19; Lutherans, 15; Sweden- 
borgian, 12; United Presbyterians, 12; Baptists, 
9; Episcopalians, 8; Presbyterians, 6; Meth- 
odists and Moravians, each 4. The only group 
reporting a loss in the decade was the Congre- 
gationalists, who report a loss of 159. 

The study, in Mr. Palmquist’s opinion, re- 
veals that the Protestant Churches are in great 
‘need of better organization and especially in 
need of definite parish boundaries. 


CoMMUNITY \TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Several councils of churches are carrying on 
community training schools of religious educa- 
tion as an important part of their programs. The 
Greater New York Federation of Churches is co- 
operating on a large scale with the Extension 
Department of Columbia University in such a 
program. This one central school and various 
regional schools, located in Harlem, Bronx, 
Southern Manhattan, Staten Island and Queens, 
are parts of one unified system. The courses are 
arranged to meet the needs of church-school 
teachers, superintendents, pastors, church visit- 
ors, ete. Other courses are available for young 
people who wish to prepare to teach in the Sun- 
day schools. 

THE GOSPEL IN THE OPEN 


Several city federations of churches have 
adopted street preaching as a regular program. 

The Open Air Services carried on by the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches last sum- 
mer, for example, had a very successful season. 
Ninety- -one clergymen of ten denominations ac- 
cepted one hundred and forty invitations to 
speak, either on the Charles Street Mall or the 
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Tremont Street Mall of Boston Common. The 
attendance totalled some 13,000. The majority 
certainly had no church connections. In many 
cases they must have received a good impression 
of the churches’ sincere desire to reach men with 
the Good News, and also of the message of the 
Church today. 


New PuANns IN EVANGELISM 


The Brooklyn Federation of Churches, in No- 
vember, carried through a program known as 
the ‘‘United Witnessing Campaign,’’ in which 
several scores of churches cooperated, under the 
leadership of George Irving of the Religious 
Work Department of the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. The method followed was to secure 
a large number of workers in each church for 
personal visitation upon people now outside the 
churches. 

A similar program is being carried on by the 
Pittsburgh Council of Churches for Alleghany 
County, under the leadership of Rev. A. Earl 
Kernahan and Rev. Guy H. Black. 


YosEemMITE NATIONAL PARK CHURCH 


The Yosemite National Park Church Board of 
Trustees, elected by the California State Church 
Federation, has been incorporated, and plans for 
a suitable church building are being prepared. 
On August 1, the site selected for the Yosemite 
National Park Church was formally dedicated. 
In the presentation of the site selected, the Hon- 
orable Stephen T. Mather, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, congratulated the various 
denominations upon their cooperation in this in- 
terdenominational enterprise. 

The Park architects and landscape artist will 
work out a plan in harmony with the Board of 
Trustees of the church, whereby the natural out- 
door advantages of the site will be retained. 


STUDENTS FROM OTHER LANDS 


At a dinner, on November 16, the Chicago 
Church Federation extended an annual welcome 
on behalf of the Chicago churches to the foreign 
students who are resident in the colleges of the 
Chicago area. The Student Departments of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. cooperated with 
the Federation in the program. The dinner is 
declared to have had distinct value, both to the 
students and to the American people whose fel- 
lowship was enriched by this contact with repre- 
sentatives of other races. 


From THE ANTIPODES, Too 

A report from New Zealand concerning the 
activities of the Auckland Council of Christian 
Congregations shows that the cooperative ideal 
has taken root in all parts of the world. The 
program for the past year has included many 
matters of common concern to the churches of 
Auckland and also various questions of national 
moment, including work in behalf of prohibition. 
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Racial Arrogance a Handicap to Peace 


By Joun J. Corneuius, of Lucknow, India 
Formerly Professor of Philosophy at Lucknow University 


LBs the name of Christianity literature is some- 
times supplied by her followers about other 
peoples which, instead of producing love, pro- 
duces contempt. Being elated with a pharisaic 
sense of self-righteousness, the Christian is pre- 
pared to look down upon the heathen. This type 
of literature is supplemented by our histories, 
which are mainly calculated to make the ‘‘super- 
ior people’’ of one nation hate all the others. 
The German children are taught to hate the 
French, and vice versa. This is done through 
six days of the week, and on the seventh day the 
representatives of one race are told that they are 
the saviours of mankind; all else are bad and 
they alone are ‘‘saved to save’’ the rest of the 
despicable mankind. How can we teach univer- 
sal hate to keep the holy fire of nationalism 
burning in schools and expect universal peace 
to descend by the pharisaic righteousness taught 
on the seventh day? 

We have enough nationalism to slaughter each 
other mercilessly, but not enough to serve each 
other disinterestedly ; we have enough race pride 
to despise each other, but not enough to recog- 
nize the common humanity of us all; we have 
enough religion to hate each other, but not 
enough to love each other. 

We are facing undoubtedly a world revolu- 
tion, and if that is to be turned into an evolu- 
tion we must be willing to pay the price it de- 


mands. It cannot be done by a ladylike League 
of Nations, which is interested only in carefully 
holding things together as they are. 

America is a nation of nations by her com- 
posite population; she is the nation among na- 
tions by her financial power; she is the most 
protected nation by her geographical position. 
She is not tied up hand and foot by political 
traditions. She has the confidence of the world. 
These advantages place upon her a _ heavy 
responsibility with the passing of leadership 
from Europe to America, but will America 
respond ? 

The burial grounds where the brave lie in 
silence are asking us if those who died died in 
vain. They were asked to join ‘‘in the strug- 
gle,’’ as President Wilson said, ‘‘whose object 
is liberation, freedom, the rights of men and 
nations to live their own lives and determine 
their fortunes, the rights of the weak as well 
as of the strong and the maintenance of justice 
by the irresistible force of free nations leagued 
together in the defense of mankind with ever- 
increasing resolution and foree.’’ We are far 
from the ideals for which the great war was 
fought. The task of making a United States of 
the World where nations will live in unity and 
peace, where the rights of each group of people 
will be guaranteed by all the groups and the 
rights of all will be guaranteed by each group, 
is still left undone. 


A Startling Exhibit 


By Grorce M. Fiske, Auburndale, Mass. 


IGURES obtained from the office of the 

Registrar of Motor Vehicles for Masachusetts 
for the year 1925 show a total of 4,564 convic- 
tions for drunken driving, 61 adults and three 
children killed, and over 2,500 persons injured, 
and this only for those who were caught, and 
convicted by our courts. One year’s work of 
drunken drivers in one state! 

Is it not up to temperate drinkers to forego 
“the cup’’ as a personal contribution to the 
conscientious and humane efforts that are being 
made to stop, or to reduce to a minimum, this 
horrible thing? It will, indeed, involve a per- 


 gonal sacrifice, for pleasurable social amenities of 


long standing are not easily abandoned, but how 
infinitesimal is the sacrifice as compared with the 
beneficence of the purpose. 

The users of intoxicants are divided into two 
classes, the temperate and the intemperate. The 
temperate look upon the intemperate with great 
disapproval, even with contempt; but under a 


certain law of moral gravitation there is a steady 
flow from the temperate down into the intem- 
perate class. 

The majority of the temperate class is doubt- 
less of our best citizenship, among it are those 
who would quickly respond to the eall of their 
country in time of peril, or plunge to the rescue 
of a drowning person, or enter a burning build- 
ing to save life, at the risk of losing their own, 
but who, strangely enough, do not seem willing 
to lay aside ‘‘the cup’’ in support of a lifesaving 
law. No law ean rightly forbid excessive drink- 
ing and permit temperate drinking; the two 
classes must stand together. As to ‘‘Liberty and 
Personal Rights’’ there can be nothing of the 
kind the exercise of which, directly or indirectly 
brings disaster upon our fellow-men. On the 
contrary the people have the supreme ‘‘right’’ to 
be protected from the terror that is ‘‘running 
amuck’’ upon our roads today, and from the 
incalculable losses incident to the use of liquor. 
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National Conference of Students 


HE Student Departments of the National 

Council of the Y. M. C. A. and the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. are joining in a nation- 
wide conference of students, to be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, December 28-January 1, 
which promises to be of extraordinary signifi- 
cance. Preparations have been under way for 
more than a year. The general theme centers 


around the resources of Jesus for present day: 


living. 

Preceding this large convention of students, a 
National Conference of Theological Students is 
to be held in Milwaukee, December 27-28. The 
theme for this conference will be ‘‘The Personal 
Qualifications of a Minister in the Modern Com- 
munity.’’. Among the questions which will be 
considered by the “speakers and in the discussion 
groups are: 

1. How ean the minister keep his own spiritual 
life fresh and vital enough to have the inner 
resources without which he can give little 
personal help to anyone else? 

2. How ean the minister save his own soul from 
being deadened by administrative routine and 
the formal duties of the parish? 

3. What self-discipline should one adopt in or- 
der to keep from getting stale intellectually? 
4, What qualities should one seek to develop in 

order to be able to bring comfort to men and 
women amid the tragedies of life? 


Y. M. C. A. NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETS 
IN CHICAGO 

The National Council of the Y. M. C. A., the 
governing body for the American movement, 
met in Chicago, October 26-29. A feature of the 
gathering was the adoption of the group discus- 
sion plan for dealing with the most important 
problems on the agenda. Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert attended as a fraternal delegate from the 
Federal Council of the Churches. 

David W. Teachout, of Cleveland, was elected 
Chairman of the National Council for the com- 
ing year. 

Preceding the meeting of the National Council 
a special Conference on Evangelism was held for 
two days, under the direction of the Religious 
Work Department of the Y. M. C. A. The eon- 
ference brought together about 200 selected rep- 
resentatives of the Association in various parts 
of the country and resulted in a fresh emphasis 
on the importance of personal evangelism. The 
difficulties confronted today were frankly faced 
and were found to be a challenge to more direct 
emphasis on evangelism on the part both of the 
Associations and the Churches. In the discus- 
sion of methods special interest was shown in the 
program of personal work by selected groups of 
workers from each church in a community, co- 
operating under united leadership. 
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5. What can one do to become the type of person 
to whom people will turn for personal help 
in their moral life, especially when confronted 
by problems of sex and the family ? 


6. How can one equip himself to give wise guid- — 


ance to young people facing life’s major de- 
’ cisions, like life-work and marriage? 


7. How can one prepare himself to help people | 


meet the difficulties to Christian faith that 
seem to be presented by modern science, psy- 
chology and philosophy ? 


8. What preparation is essential if one is really © 


to serve as a reconciler of races and nations 
' to each other ? 


9. What preparations will help a minister ts 


make the Christian ideal of brotherhood more q 


of a reality in modern industry ? 


10. What qualities of heart and mind should the ~ 
minister cultivate in order that in all his — 
work he may maintain sympathetic and in-- 
telligent cooperation with the other churches — 


of the community ? 


Full information may be secured by address- 4 


ing the Student Department of the National 


Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 

It is announced that Rev. G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy, 
speakers. 


“BEQUEST WEEK’? FOR RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society is plan- 
ning to make the week of December 13-18 of this 


year ‘‘Bequest Week,’’ during which time their ~ 
agents are to specialize in promoting gifts 
through life insurance trusts for educational, — 


missionary, religious and philanthropic organiz- 


ations connected with the Church. The plan is % 
to be carried out in cooperation with the Federal — 


Council of the Churches, through its Committee 
on Financial and Fiduciary Matters. 


Mr. E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh, representing 


the Equitable Company, devoted one day about * 


a year ago to this purpose, calling it ‘‘ Bequest — 
On that day, 335 of his representatives 
interviewed 1,370 prospects in the interests of © 
charitable organizations and secured 57 ~ 


2h) 


Day. 


545 
applications for policies totaling $169,500, desig-— 


nating religious or charitable or educational ory : 


ganizations as beneficiaries. 


From the point of view of religious organiza- 
tions, this experiment means effective advertis- _ 
ing, ‘publicity and education, and has a value 


far in excess of the number of policies written. 


It affords an opportunity to inform insurance — 
underwriters about the needs of religious agen- 
cies and to secure cooperation in.directing the 


attention of numbers of people to worthy causes. 


of England, will be one of the — 


a 
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Introducing New Americans to the Church 


RES work which is being done jointly by the 
i Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions in relating newly 
arrived immigrants to the churches in the com- 
munities to which they are going is a significant 
illustration of the values of the cooperative 
method of work. The Bureau of Reference for 
Migrating People, which operates the plan, is 
defined as ‘‘a chain of contacts which reach from 
the smallest church in the old country across in- 
tervening oceans into the new homeland, provid- 
ing a welcome for the newcomer to the church of 
his choice in the community where he proposes 
to locate.’’ 

The names of Protestant immigrants, together 
with their former church connections, are sent 
to a pastor of the same denomination in the com- 
munity to which the immigrant is going. In sey- 
eral cases, the local church federations form the 
point of contact on the field. As a result of this 
wise planning, large numbers of immigrants are 
related to the churches who otherwise would be 
lost in the confusion attending their arrival. 

In their report upon this work last year, the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of 


Women for Home Missions said: 


PLANNING FOR INTERNATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM 


The most significant action taken by the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work last summer was 
the establishment of an Institute for the Study 
of Social and Industrial Problems. This Insti- 
tute would act as an international. clearing- 
house of information and would endeavor to put 
at the disposal of all interested, the collective 
experience of the churches in dealing with social 
and industrial problems. Dr. Keller, the Euro- 
pean Secretary of the Federal Council, was 
appointed as General Secretary of the Institute 
and during this first year he is to explore the 
possible functions and fields of work for such an 
Institute, and work out a concrete program. 

A great deal of time and thought was given to 
the question of war guilt, which had been raised 
by the German delegation subsequent to the 
Stockholm Conference. The matter was in the 
hands of a special committee of which Principal 
Garvie of Hngland was chairman and upon 


‘which the opposing points of view were repre- 


sented by Dr. Kapler of Germany and Dr. Wil- 
fred Monod of France. This committee finally 
brought in a unanimous report, which in itself 
was something of an achievement. The commit- 


- tee recommended that the whole question be 


studied by an impartial body to which the ar- 
chives of all nations should be opened. 


““The fundamental which alone can make ef- 
fective the fulfillment of our duty to new Ameri- 
cans is the practice of Christian fellowship to- 
ward the stranger. The great need is to per- 
suade people everywhere to practice Christian- 
ity, simply by expressing the spirit of goodwill 
and neighborliness to strangers about them. We 
cannot expect new Americans to come to our 
churches, to accept in any way our advanees, to 
have any confidence in our sincerity, unless, 
while preaching Christian brotherhood, we prac- 
tice it as our Lord did to all men. In churches 
where this simple fundamental Christian method 
na been tried, results have been truly wonder- 

uly 

The success of the plan has led to the sugges- 
tion that the Federal Council of the Churches 
might extend the idea by providing an interde- 
nominational bureau for the exchange of in- 
formation about church members who move from 
one community to another. It is recognized that 
the problem of the non-resident member is a 
serious one. The Federal Council is inquiring 
into the practicability of some plan for prevent- 
ing the loss of membership to the churches on 
account of changes of residence. 


THE GOLDEN DAY 
(December 5, 1926, International Golden Rule 
Sunday) 


By ArtHuR WALLACE PEACH 


The guns of war are silent, 
The bugles’ lips are still, 

And hands across the world unite 
To banish hate and ill, 

To join all lands and nations 
In trust that shall not cease, 

To make one day the golden day— 
The Golden Day of Peace! 


No more do homes burn redly 
In battle’s after-glow, 

But little children wait in vain 
A mother’s greeting low. 

The world’s great heart must succor 
Frail hands that blindly grope, 

And make of childhood’s darkened day 
A Golden Day of Hope! 


The years with tender meaning 
Shall hide old griefs away, 
And new dawns light the distant hills 
And bring a‘nobler day; 
And this shall be the promise 
And prophecy thereof, 
This day of open hearts and hands— 
A Golden Day of Love! 
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Universal Week of Prayer 


JANUARY 2nd TO JANUARY 8th, 1927 


To the Churches of Christ in America: 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America joins with the World’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance in inviting all churches and followers of Christ to unite in a ‘‘ Universal Week 
of Prayer’’ at the opening of the new year. The devotional program here presented will not 
only be circulated through all English-speaking lands, but will be translated for use in over 
fifty countries. He whose right it is to rule desires us to be one in prayer ‘‘that the world may 
know.’’ All things are possible when Christians agree and not before. 

Through the changing years Christ Himself remains unchanged and is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all we ask or think in meeting the needs of His people and the heart-hunger 
of all mankind. ‘‘Jesus Christ is the same .. . to-day,’’ (Heb. xiii. 8). As we gather in 
His name let us remember, concerning Prayer, three outstanding facts for our encouragement: 
I, It is God’s will; II, Christ has set us the example; III, Christ promises His presence. 

Faithfully and fraternally yours, 
Wiuuiam Horace Day, Chairman, 
CuHarues L. GoopEnu, Executive Secretary, 


Commission on Evangelism and Life Service. _ 


Monday, January 3rd 
THANKSGIVING AND HUMILIATION 
THANKSGIVING: 
For the goodness and mercy of the past year; for the long suffering of God toward us. 
That despite our past failures God still sets before us an open door for service. 
CONFESSION: 


Our unbelief, our half-hearted service. 
Our secret sins, our sins remembered, and forgotten. 
Our love of ease, our neglect of prayer, and of the Word of God. 


PRAYER AND RE-DEDICATION: 
‘Wilt Thou not revive us again that Thy people may rejoice in Thee?’’ (Psalm Ixxxv, 6). 


Tuesday, January 4th 


THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 
THANKSGIVING: 
For Christ’s love to His Church, and for the gracious purposes for which He called it 
into being. 
For the quickened desire after unity among the members of His Body. 
For the increase of brotherhood, and for an awakened social conscience among believers. 


CONFESSION: 


Our need of greater personal holiness, that Christ may be magnified in our bodies. 
Our lack of love for souls. 
Our unreadiness to serve and to bear witness. Our unworthy timidity and pride. 


PRAYER: 


For all ministers, preachers, church workers and members. For all who are discouraged | 


and joyless in their work. For lapsed members that they may be restored. For a 
fresh renewal by the Holy Ghost. 
Wednesday, January 5th 
NATIONS AND GOVERNMENTS 
LET US GIVE THANKS: 


For all efforts to promote better understanding and kindly relations between nations. 
For a quickened sense of international brotherhood. 


For that measure of success which the League of Nations has met with in promoting — 


peace and goodwill. 
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LET US PRAY: 
’ For peace in our time, national, international, and industrial. 
That the nations may be delivered from materialism and defective moral standards by 
their recognition of Christ and His teaching. 
That rulers and governments may submit themselves to the guidance of God as they seek 
to discharge their great tasks and responsibilities. 
That the present spirit of lawlessness may be restrained and replaced by the heavenly 
wisdom which is pure and peaceable. 
That the evils of impurity, intemperance and gambling may be overcome through the 
preaching of the Gospel. 
That especially in lands long privileged with the knowledge of Christ the Lord’s Day 
may be rightly regarded and observed. 


Thursday, January 6th 
MISSIONS 
THANKSGIVING: 
That there are no frontiers in the Redeemer’s Kingdom, no ‘‘home’’ and ‘‘foreign’’ 
fields, for ‘‘the field is the world.’’ 
That God so loved the world that He gave His only Son to save it, and calls upon His 
Church to bear witness to Jesus and His great Salvation. 
_ For the response to that call made by the Church during the past year. 
For all devoted missionary service, and for the blessing with which God has sealed it. 


PRAYER: 
That the Gospel may be fully preached to the ends of the earth. 
That the Lord of the harvest will send forth more laborers into the ripened fields 
That the Church may ever keep in mind that her first duty is to evangelize the world. 
For missionaries in special difficulty at this time of unrest in China, and elsewhere. 


Friday, January 7th 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
THANKSGIVING: ; 
For the faithful work of Sunday School teachers, Bible Class leaders, and Christian work- 
ers in all young people’s organizations. 
For all young lives which have been yielded to the Saviour during this past year. 
For the work of all agencies that promote the habit of Bible reading among the young. 


PRAYER: 
For parents, that they may realize their responsibilities in training their children for God. 
For all who influence the young people of our land, teachers, professors, writers. 
For a blessing upon our homes, and for an increase in the habit of family worship. 
For all Christian work and witness in schools, colleges and universities. 


Saturday, January 8th 
THE HOME BASE 
LET US GIVE THANKS: Apts 
For the ever-growing realization that Jesus Christ is the moral judge of the world, and 
that nothing is right which He would disapprove. 
For the response of men and the leadership of the Church in all appeals for help for 
human need. ¢ Pass. 
For the work of the Church in all its agencies to establish Christianity as the supreme 
power in the life of the nations. 


LET US CONFESS: : ik 
Our want of brotherly love and of interracial and’ industrial goodwill; our prejudice 
against other races and our negligence in seeking to win them to Christ. 


LET US PRAY: 
That the Church at home may be so pure in faith, so rich in benevolence, so faithful in 


duty, that none of her enterprises may suffer for want of men or support. 

That all races may realize that the solution of the race problem is in Christ ; that Chris- 
tians may be delivered from the love of rapidly growing wealth into a love like that 
of Jesus. ; af 

That the Bible, the Lord’s Day, and the Sacraments, the gracious wealth of Christian 
worship, may be loved and preserved. 
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Protestant Hospitals in Cooperative Association — 


66¢ YOOPERATION for individual and group 

development’’ was the dominant spirit of 
the Protestant Hospital Association in its Sixth 
Annual Convention, held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
at the end of September. The program makers 
also had in mind the problem of properly relat- 
ing the hospital to the church and the entire 
community, so that it would give the best pos- 
sible service and receive adequate support. 

President H. E. Davis, in his annual address, 
gave a survey of the advance of Protestant hos- 
pital work for the past year, showing that the 
building program of these hospitals is an evolu- 
tion of progress, and that the number of 
Protestant hospitals reaching the standard of 
the American College of Surgeons is ever- 
increasing. 

The report of the Executive Secretary showed 
that at least thirty million dollars’ worth of 
property is added to the Protestant hospitals an- 
nually. He held that these hospitals are abreast 
of the times, that they are seeking to take their 
rightful place in the world’s service and that 
they are relating themselves to their own com- 
munity as a vital force. 

‘What Makes a Hospital Great? Are We 
Measuring Up to Our Requirements?’’ was the 


subject of the closing address, fittingly repre- ' 


senting the spirit of the whole gathering, given 
by Dr. G. T. Lumpkin, Superintendent of the 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. He declared that, ‘‘Those things 
which enable it to function most properly in its 
mission to men are embodied in the triangle of 
Efficiency, Christian Service and Thorough 
Training, all saturated with the Spirit of the 
Master.’’ 

The purposes of the American Protestant 
Hospital Association are: 

“‘1, Cooperation—To associate all hospitals 
having affiliation with one or more Protestant 
Churches, and those Protestant hospitals which 
associate themselves with Christian activities, for 
purposes of fostering improvement, promoting 
efficiency, seeking cooperation, and securing ade- 
quate covering of the field of hospital endeavor. 

‘2. Comity and Coordination—To study the 
entire field occupied by Protestant hospitals; to 
consider how the individual hospital may best 
function for its own success; and how to pro- 
mote all public health interests. 

“3. Education—To recruit student nurses for 
schools of proper standards; to encourage 
schools for nurses to train their nurses in a 
strong Christian spirit; to inculcate a real mis- 
sionary spirit among all officers, pupils and staff 
workers; to educate the public in the use of hos- 
pitals, matters of general health and the proper 
training of a‘nurse; to offer to the medical pro- 
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, as the ‘City of God.’ 


fession opportunities and facilities for increased 
efficiency. 

“*4, Service—To secure church and public as- 
sistance for Protestant hospitals; to bring hos- 
pital aid to the neglected poor and those living 
in remote places. 

“5. Standardization—To encourage and aid 
all Protestant hospitals to reach the highest pos- 
sible standard of hospital work and Christian 
service.’’ 


SYRIAN ORTHODOX CHURCHES WEL 
COMED IN TOLEDO . 
When the Syrian Orthodox Churches of 
North America recently held their first gen- 
eral convocation in Toledo recently, Rev. — 
Robert B. Blyth, Executive Secretary of the 


ee —— 7 


Council of Churches, made an address of wel- 
come which summarizes the new interest of the 
American Churches in the Churches of the Or- 
thodox faith. 

He said in part: 

“‘T count it a very signal honor to have the 
privilege of conveying to you, and through you 
to the members of the Syrian Antiochian Ortho- 
dox Church, the hearty greetings and best wishes 
of the Toledo Council of Churches. We in the 
West are not as well acquainted with your 
church as we ought to be, but we recognize you 
as our elder brothers in the church family of our _ 
Lord Jesus Christ. We feel ourselves to be but 
infants in the presence of adults as we stand in 
your presence, whose church records go back to 
the time of the Apostles. We have much to learn 
from you, and it is possible you may have some- 
thing to learn from us, but I take it as a hopeful 
sign when we can get together as we are doing 
this afternoon as members of a common family. 

‘“We have learned with interest of the ap- 
proaches which have been made between the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica and the Eastern Orthodox Church, looking 
toward a common understanding and the de- 
velopment of complete sympathy and fellowship. 
The Toledo Council of Churches stands ready to 
offer its fellowship to, as it invites the fellowship 
of, the local churches belonging to your great 
branch of the Church. We have learned that for 
centuries Antioch, which is renowned in church © 
history as the place in which the term ‘Christian’ — 
was first applied to the Disciples, has been known ~ 
It is our hope that with 
cooperation between your local congregation and ~ 
the Toledo Council of Churches and all other — 
churches that are willing to join us in an en- © 
deavor to promote the Kingdom of God, we shall — 
have the joy of securing conditions so that the — 
city in which we live shall deserve the appella- 
tion of ‘The City of God’.”’ 
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A New Kind of Community Program 


cy of the most important developments in 
the two years’ work of the Committee on 
Goodwill between Jews and Christians has been 
a series of community movements in three mid- 
west cities in which the committee has been an 
unofficial partner. The following outline of 
what is done in the ‘‘Community Council’’ of 
one of these cities will serve to describe the gen- 
eral program: 

1. Development of Discussion Groups in which 
members of the various religious, racial or 
economic groups meet for fraternity and mu- 
tual education. 


2. Speakers’ service aiding all kinds of organiza- 


tions, especially groups that contain various 
elements of the population. 

3. Special meetings, such as forums, neighbor- 
hood and community institutes, civic lunch- 
eons, interchurch-synagogue gatherings for 
the consideration of mutual problems; in 
short, the encouragement of gatherings where 
community acquaintance is bred, and dividing 
lines forgotten. 

4, Vigorous service as a “‘linking up”’ influence 
in the city, endeavoring to encourage a zeal 


for harmonious common effort among diverse 
groups between which serious discord exists. 
The director is the ‘‘liaison’’ man in the com- 
munity. 

5. Special attention to the encouragement of the 
democratic ‘‘Youth Movement,’’ in clubs, 
conferences, and forums. 

6. A definite educational agency in the commun- 
ity to work for understanding in every wise 
way. 

7. The training of leadership for groups and for 
educational programs of the types listed 
above. 

8. The coordination of various existing agencies 
for the sake of effectiveness. A survey shows 
that even Cleveland, with its remarkable rec- 
ord for social pioneering, still presents a 
““patehy’’ program for the social and cultural 
eduzation of its citizens. Certain favored ele- 
ments in the city are over-organized, perhaps 
over-cultivated. Other elements, sometimes 
the greater parts of entire districts, are rela- 
tively untouched. Our community commit- 
tees are working steadily upon the strategy of 
breaking this new soil. 


**An Integrated Program of Religious Education’”* 


RESIDENT HARPER is convinced that re- 

ligious education is greatly hampered today 
because of the fact that the present program is 
divided among detached agencies working more 
or less independently of each other. There is 
consequent overlapping of programs, duplica- 
tion of effort and lack of concentration and 
focus. He lists sixteen interdenominational 
agencies, eighteen non-denominational agencies 
and many agencies within the denominations 
with responsibility for some aspect of religious 
education. 

While recognizing that some progress has been 
made toward the solution of this problem along 
lines of closer cooperation of. agencies, correla- 
tion of programs and integration of organiza- 
tion, he is convinced that we must go much 
farther. He would bring together all the edu- 
cational activities of individual denominations 
under the direction of a general education 
board. It would be the task of this board to 
outline a program for the whole denomination 
and bring into proper relationship all of the 
agencies concerned. This program would reach 
out into all the activities of the local church, 
back into the home and up into the college and 
theological seminary and would embrace not 
only the more formal instruction of the Sunday 
school but the informal activities of clubs and 
social groups. 


This integration extend further 


should 


*By William A. Harper, President of Elon College, 


throughout the community and is to be brought 
about by seeking a close and intelligent co- 
operation between all the community agencies, 
including the public school, the home and the 
recreational activities. Through conference a 
community program should be outlined running 
through the year and including the contribu- 
tions which denominational agencies are pre- 
pared to make. 

Integration will take account of the service 
rendered by denominational publishing houses, 
which should regard themselves as_ service 
agencies rather than commercial enterprises con- 
ducted for profit. The local church budget and 
the denominational missionary and _ service 
budgets will also be brought under one consistent 
scheme. 

Not only should there be integration within 
the denomination, but the various denomina- 
tional educational units need also to be inte- 
erated interdenominationally. The logic of the 
situation, according to President Harper, points 
to the bringing together of the great interde- 
nominational bodies such as the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Missionary 
Edueation Movement, the International Council 
of Religious Education, etc., into one great cen- 
tral unit which he conceives of, ideally, as a de- 
partment of the Federal Council. 


Mac- 
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millan, New York, $1.75. 


FEDERAL CouNcIL BULLETIN 


While much has been written regarding the 
various phases of this problem of integration, 
this is perhaps the first serious attempt to treat 
fully and constructively all aspects of the situa- 
tion. While some may question whether organ- 
izational relationships are ever worked out ex- 
actly according to logical requirements, it is 
nevertheless useful to “be brought thus sharply 
face to face with a problem of vital importance. 


Jesus—Man of Genius. 
per. 

Another literary man has undertaken to interpret 
Jesus. Mr. Murry is a novelist, literary critic and 
editor of the Athenaewm. He has written this book, he 
says, because he needed to make up his own mind about 
Jesus. He reaches a good many conclusions which will 
‘not be generally accepted as, for example, that Matt. 
22:42-52 proves conclusively that Jesus was not a de- 
.scendant of David; that His baptism was really ‘‘for the 
remission of sins’’ since it would have been to Him an 
empty ceremony if He had had no consciousness of sin; 
that possibly Jesus and Judas had a prior understand- 
ing concerning the betrayal. He does not believe that 
Jesus was a supernatural being, yet he declares that 
‘«Jesus is more than a teacher of ultimate wisdom. He 
was a teacher who died to save men who did not listen to 
His teaching. No other teacher has done that and that 
sets Him above and apart from all other teachers.’’ Mr. 
Murry’s approach is distinctly reverent and his treat- 
ment reveals spiritual insight. 


By J. Middleton Murry. Har- 


Chaos and a Creed. By James Priceman. 


1925. $2.50. 


An anonymous author has written an unusual type 
of apologetic for the Christian religion. Frankly ac- 
cepting the evolutionary view of life, the author con- 
fesses that he cannot ‘‘follow the authority of rational 
science’’ which, while it accounts for human cruelty, 
does not, in the author’s opinion, account for human 
kindness. 

It is a book of insight rather than science, which 
will doubtless help many people who are making an 
adjustment between personal religion and a scientific 
view of the world. The author never runs away from 
facts, but he says that it has become a primary law with 
him ‘‘never to trust as a guide any man who sneers.’’ 
His general attitude is expressed in this quotation: ‘‘It 
is not until we follow Jesus, the healer, from village to 
village, observing Him, listening to Him, that some 
witness deep within us cries, ‘If God ever actually in- 
habited human flesh, precisely in this way would He 
have worked miracles.’ ’’ 


Harper. 


American Villagers. By C. Luther Fry. The Institute 
as a and Religious Research, New York, 1926. 
The second of a series which will present the results 

of the Institute’s study of 140 American agricultural 

villages. ‘The book has great significance because of 
the light it throws upon the composition of villages, 
about which very little has as yet been known. It has 
particular merit because it becomes available at the time 
when adjustment between rural and urban groups seems 
more and more imperative. We learn that nearly every 
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eighth American lives in a village. Contrary to general 
belief, village populations are increasing. From 1900 to 
1920, villages actually increased in population more rap- 
idly than the nation as a whole. In both decades villagers 
increased several times more rapidly than the rest of the 
‘rural’? population. As a result, villagers are steadily 
becoming a more and more important plenee of the 
nation’s ‘‘rural’’ population. 


Grace H. Dodge. 

Press. 

We had hoped for a volume like this. No woman of 
our day and generation exercised a wiser, more sympa- 
thetic and practical stewardship. She inherited both 
character and money and made the most of both. This 
volume is a sympathetic story of her many good works, 
including the Young Women’s Christian Association, of 
which she was a broad-minded leader at the time when 
it enlarged its scope. 


By Abbie Graham. The Woman's 


Youth’s Adventure. Allan A. Hunter. Appleton, 1925. 
An interpretation, by a youth, of what the so-called 
‘‘revolt. of youth’’ is all about. A high-visioned little 
book, revealing the unselfish idealism of the more 
thoughtful and earnest young people in the colleges. 


Problems of Human Reproduction. By Paul Popenoe. 
Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore. : 
A clear and well-balanced account of what science 

knows about reproduction, told by a distinguished stu- 

dent of eugenics. A valuable book for teachers and 
ministers who are called upon to give guidance in prob- 
lems of sex and marriage. 


The Advancing Church. By Edward L. Mills. 
ist Book Concern. $ .75. 
A thoroughly readable book on the newer trends in 
home missions, together with a helpful historical back- 
ground, designed especially for Methodist groups. 


Method- 


Opium the Demon Flower. By Sara Graham-Mulhall. | 

Harold Vinal, New York. 

A depressing but compelling volume, vividly portray- 
ing the amazing use of narcotics and its results. Miss 
Mulhall pleads for rigid legislation and for international 
control by the League of Nations. 

Recollections and Reflections. 

Scribner’s. 

Brief and sketchy, giving interesting glimpses of the 
life and thought of one of the earliest theologians to at- 
tempt to interpret religion in terms of modern thought. 


By Newman Smyth. 


The Life of St. Paul. By F)J.FoakesJackecra: Boca 


Liveright, New York. 

Again the great apostle lends himself to fresh insight 
and interpretation in a volume which interprets Paul in 
the light of his age, environment and experience. 
Christianity and Naturalism. By Robert Shafer. Yale 

University Press. 

The conflict of naturalism and Christianity as revealed 
in the persons, lives and productions of Coleridge, New- 
man, Huxley, Arnold, and other Nineteenth Century 
writers. 


The Racial Conflict in Transylvania. By John M. Ca- 
bot. Beacon Press, Boston. 
A serious effort at an impartial study of the perplexing 

problem of racial and religious minorities, free from — 

propaganda, acknowledging the difficulties and making 
general suggestions as to how to make the best of the 
problem. ae 
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